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Maintenance and Repairs 


Continued critical situations in labor, production, 
and distribution make it very difficult to do any 
but the essential maintenance and repair work this 
summer. Surplus government property has not as 
yet benefited schools to any appreciable extent. Un- 
der present methods of distribution schools cannot 
look to surplus property as an immediate or satis- 
factory source of supply. Pricing policies, time of 
offering, quantities, grouping and adaptability of 
materials, delays in acceptance and refusal, all con- 
tribute to make surplus property a very questionable 
source of supply under present conditions. 

For detailed information and procedures, keep in 
close touch with your state educational agency for 
surplus property, the Advisory Committee on Sur- 
plus Property, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John W. Lewis, assistant superintendent 
of Baltimore, chairman on Surplus Property Com- 
mittee of the Association of School Business Officials. 

The annual rehabilitation of the school plant is 
essential to the efficient operation of the school sys- 
tem. Necessary work cannot be delayed. The 1946 
rehabilitation situation, while most difficult, can be 
best accomplished through the close co-operation 
of school authorities, manufacturers, and distribu- 
tors of school goods. 

Renovation of school buildings is largely a prob- 
lem of directed labor. Some easing in unskilled 
labor can be expected. The aid and guidance of 
leading manufacturers in this industry will prove 
most valuable in the work of renovating schools. 
Repairs involving a very extensive use of materials 
or equipment present a more difficult problem. In 
making necessary school repairs, especially in elim- 
inating hazardous situations, the close co-operation 
of your regular sources of supply provides the best 
solution. In the replacement of operating equipment 
or their essential parts, the manufacturer or his rep- 
resentative in your area can be of greatest help. 

In every detail of this summer rehabilitation work 
the time element must be taken into consideration. 
Unless you are already in touch with your regular 
sources of service, take up your requirement prob- 
lems with them immediately. Your past dealings 
with responsible sources of supply will pay big divi- 
dends in carrying on your summer maintenance 
and repair program. 

JOHN J. KRILL 
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Problems and Procedures in Implementing the 
Principle That the Board Should Legislate 


and the Superintendent Execute’ 
Ward G. Reeder, Ph.D. 


Students of school administration have long agreed that the 
administration of a school system requires the performance of 
three functions, namely, the /egislative, the executive, and the 
appraisal. They also agree that the functions should be performed 
in the order named. 

The legislative function is that of formulating and adopting 
policies, of enacting legislation. This function should be performed 
by the school board; in fact, state laws require it to be performed 
by the board. Examples of legislation are: the decision of whether 
to establish evening schools; whether to teach agriculture in the 
high school; whether to have a salary schedule for school em- 
ployees and what kind of a schedule to have; whether to make 
the length of the school term eight or nine months; whether to 
establish the junior high school organization; whether to erect a 
new school building; and whether to bar married women from 
teaching positions. Of course, school boards do not have an 
entirely free hand in school legislation, because all legislation 
which is enacted by them must be in agreement with the statutes 
of the state and with the state constitution. Since education is a 
state function, boards are primarily agents of the state; second- 
arily they are representatives of the people of the local school 
district. 

When it is realized that the merit of our schools will largely 
determine the welfare of our local communities, our states, and 
our nation, and when it is realized that school boards have large 
discretion in enacting legislation which largely determines the 
merit of our schools, the importance of the position of school board 
members becomes immediately apparent. Bad school legislation is 
sure to help to cause inefficient schools; on the other hand, good 
school legislation is certain to beget more efficient schools, espe- 
cially if the legislation is well executed. School legislation is, there- 
fore, a necessary means to an end; that end is the best education 
possible for all the children of the community. 


The Executive and Inspectorial Functions 

After legislation has been enacted by the school board, it must 
be executed by someone; it can never be self-executing. The exe- 
cution of the legislation should be delegated to the chief profes- 
sional expert of the board — that is, the superintendent. The 
superintendent will, of course, be assisted in performing the execu- 
tive function by all other school employees. School boards do not 
have the time to execute legislation nor do they usually have the 
professional preparation necessary for this technical work. The 
function of a school board is not to run the schools but to see that 
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they are properly run by school employees. School boards should 
not attempt to execute policies — to run the schools — any more 
than a board of directors of a private corporation should attempt 
to run such private business; nor any more than the board of 
directors of a hospital should attempt to select the nurses and the 
physicians, to prescribe diets for patients, and to perform similar 
functions of an executive and technical nature. 

After legislation has been enacted by the school board and has 
been executed by the superintendent and the other employees of 
the board, the task remains to ascertain how well the legislation is 
working and how well it has been executed. This is the inspector- 
ial, or appraisal, function, and it should be exercised by the board. 
The board will exercise it primarily on the basis of information 
which it obtains from the superintendent. It is the duty of the 
superintendent to enlighten the board on all school matters; for 
example, on how efficiently the various subjects are being taught, 
how well each teacher and other employee is doing his work, and 
how well a certain material is functioning. When such information 
is in the hands of the school board, it may, if it is deemed desir- 
able, modify its legislation or enact entirely different legislation. 

I have just given a general outline of the functions of school 
administration and have allocated those functions between the 
school board and the superintendent. In accordance with the thesis 
of the subject assigned to me, and in full agreement with that 
thesis, I have allocated the legislative function to the board and 
the executive function to the superintendent. It is my firm belief, 
however, that the board and the superintendent must co-operate 
in performing their respective functions and that this co-operation 
is especially necessary since there is usually a twilight zone 
between the legislative and the executive functions. If this co- 
operation is given in the fine spirit of democracy and with the best 
interests of the pupils always at heart, there will be little or no 
occasion for conflict between the board and the superintendent 
over their respective functions. 


Recommending Legislation 

What part should the superintendent play in the enactment of 
legislation for the school system? Although it is the unquestioned 
function of the school board to legislate for the schools, the board 
should expect the superintendent to play a part in the legislative 
process. The board should not enact legislation without obtaining 
the opinion of the superintendent on the legality, the educational 
merit, and the general feasibility of the proposal. No legislation 
should be enacted except on the basis of adequate information as 
to its need and its merit, and, left to their own initiative and 
devices, boards of education find it difficult to obtain this informa- 
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tion. One of the chief functions of the superintendent of schools 
is to obtain, to organize, and to present to the board such informa- 
tion as it may desire or need for performing its legislative func- 
tions. Of course, board members should feel obliged to recommend 
legislation, but they should invite the opinion of the superintend- 
ent on the proposals before adoption; they should request his 
opinion in spite of the fact that the procedure will sometimes place 
him “on the spot.” But, a superintendent who is a real leader can- 
not avoid finding himself occasionally “on the spot.” Moreover, a 
superintendent who is a real leader deems it to be one of his 
functions to recommend legislation on his own initiative. 

In the suggestion that the board should obtain the advice of the 
superintendent on all proposed legislation, it is not implied that 
the board should abdicate and become a mere “rubber stamp” for 
the superintendent. Quite the contrary is meant; the board should 
obtain the advice of the superintendent, not necessarily accept it; 
the board should do its own thinking at all times. Sometimes the 
board will have to reject the advice of the superintendent; some- 
times it will have to call on him to execute legislation which he 
opposed. 

In making his recommendations to the board, the superintendent 
should keep in mind that he is not omnipotent. He should not 
permit himself to acquire the view that he is always right and his 
board is always wrong. He should not violate that famous rule, 
“Don’t take yourself too seriously.” When the board fails to 
approve one of his recommendations, which it will do occasionally 
or often, he should not consider this a personal affront and 
Achilleslike “sulk in his tent.” Win or lose, he must be a “good 
sport.” When one of his recommendations is not accepted, he 
should seriously question whether the recommendation was really 
good, or whether it was presented to the board in the most con- 
vincing way and at the proper time. Reflection upon these matters 
will frequently show the superintendent that he is more at fault 
than the board; then and there he should resolve to do better next 
time. And he should mark this well: If he finds that his recom- 
mendations are constantly being rejected, he may safely conclude 
that the board has lost confidence in him and that it will terminate 
his services at the first opportunity. A wise superintendent will 
steer between the Scylla of making too many or ill-advised recom- 
mendations and the Charybdis of making too few or no recommen- 
dations. A superintendent is judged by what he doesn’t do as well 
as by what he does. 


The Execution of Legislation 

What part should the board play in the execution of school 
legislation? The board will have performed its chief function when 
it has enacted good legislation for the school system, and when it 
has employed a competent superintendent and delegated to him 
and other employees the execution of the legislation. This does not 
mean, of course, that the board should delegate the executive 
function, then forget all about it. As a representative both of the 
state and of the local community, the board is obliged to see that 
the school laws of the state as well as its own policies are effi- 
ciently executed. In fulfilling this obligation, the board must keep 
informed on all phases of the administration of the schools; as a 
rule, the members will do this through information collected for 
them by the superintendent, but they will also do it through their 
own devices and resources. Although it may implicitly trust him, 
a school board should not depend entirely on its chief executive 
for its information. 

Just as the superintendent should be a friendly adviser of the 
board in its enactment of legislation, so the board should be the 
friendly adviser of the superintendent in the execution of the legis- 
lation. If the board believes that the superintendent could improve 
his executive work in some manner, it should so advise him either 
formally or informally. Unless this help is mutually given, the 
administration of the schools is bound to suffer; moreover, without 
this co-operation, personal relations between the board and the 
superintendent are likely to be placed under stress, and such stress 
usually results in a loss to personal efficiency. For the welfare of 
the schools, there must be an inclination on the part of both the 
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board and the superintendent to “give and take”; each must 
respect the views of the other. These matters should be particu. 
larly enjoined upon the superintendent, because he is an employee 
of the board and subject to its will. Court decisions have almost 
unanimously concluded that school board members are the only 
officials of the schools. In the typical state, the powers and duties 
of superintendents, given to them by state law, could be easily 
counted on the fingers of one hand while school boards, on the 
contrary, are given hundreds of powers and duties by the statutes 
of the typical state. 


Three Bad Practices 

There are several fairly common practices among school boards 
which greatly handicap or prevent board and superintendent co- 
operation in performing the legislative and executive functions, | 
shall mention and briefly comment on three of these bad practices, 

One of the practices concerns the nonattendance of the superin- 
tendent at board meetings and the closely related practice of the 
holding of secret meetings by the board. Among all good boards, 
the principle is well established that the superintendent should 
attend all board meetings, except perhaps when his salary or 
tenure are under discussion. Many boards, in violation of this 
principle, do not require, or even permit, the superintendent to 
attend board meetings. 

The practice of excluding the superintendent from meetings is 
often associated with the practice of excluding the public from 
these meetings. The latter practice is particularly reprehensible 
because it implies a public-be-shunned if not a public-be-damned 
policy on the part of the board. The statutes of all the states 
should require that all school board meetings be open to the 
public, and that unless he be excused by the board, the superin- 
tendent must attend all meetings. When delicate situations are 
being considered, the board should be permitted to meet in closed 
sessions for the preliminary discussion of the situations; final 
action on all matters, though, should take place in open meet- 
ing. The statutes of several states already require the practices 
recommended. 

A second bad practice is that of having more than one chief 
executive for the school system. This practice is found in hundreds 
of school systems, and it is found especially in the larger cities. 
The typical multiple-headed school system has two heads, one a 
superintendent and the other a business executive; several school 
systems have three, four, or five heads and one system has the 
unenviable record of having six heads. 

Best practice demands that a school system shall have only one 
executive officer, namely, a superintendent. Indeed, the efficacy of 
the one-headed organization has been so long demonstrated that 
this type of organization should be made a part of statutory law 
everywhere. Just as boards of directors of private corporations 
have only one chief executive to advise them and to execute their 
policies, so school boards should have only one chief executive. 
Try to imagine a company of soldiers having more than one cap- 
tain! Multiple-headed organizations are found nowhere, except in 
school systems. 

A third fairly common practice also interferes with the best 
functioning of the legislative and the executive processes. I refer 
to the practice of having standing committees of the school board. 
Students of school administration are agreed that there should be 
no standing committees of school boards. These students raise no 
objection to the appointment of special committees for specific 
purposes, but they recommend that these be automatically dis- 
charged as soon as their special project has been completed. Stand- 
ing committees are opposed primarily because they are likely to 
usurp both the legislative function which belongs to the whole 
board and the executive function which belongs to the 
superintendent. 


Helping the Board Understand Its Job 
The foremost problem “in implementing the principle that the 
board should legislate and the superintendent should execute” is 
that of making the principle known to all school board members 
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and of gaining their agreement to it. New board members are sel- 
dom aware of the principle, and many experienced members are 
also not aware of it; and, sad to relate, many superintendents are 
ignorant of it. School systems in which both the board and the 
superintendent are unaware of the principle are in particularly bad 
shape, because no one can here take the lead in providing 
enlightenment. 

School board members are generally laymen in educational mat- 
ters. They have not had any opportunity to study the literature 
pertaining to school administration, nor have many of them read 
pedagogical books or magazines. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
superintendent to do what he can to educate board members on 
school matters. In fact, trying to provide this education is one of 
the most important duties of the superintendent. This education 
should be given surreptitiously unless the board members happen 
to be conscious of their limitations and request his help in famil- 
jarizing themselves with their work. Such education cannot, of 
course, be given in a week, a month, or a year. On the other hand, 
the procedure usually requires years of time. The most discourag- 
ing aspect of the procedure is that as soon as the typical board 
member has gained familiarity with his work he resigns, either 
volitionally or upon the request of his constituency, and a new 
member takes his place. The process of enlightenment must then 
begin anew. 

One of the best means for implementing the principle that the 
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board should legislate and the superintendent execute is through a 
set of rules and regulations for the school system. Such an instru- 
ment must state the powers and duties of the board and of the 
superintendent, and itis of especial value to new board members 
and new superintendents. It eliminates much of the friction which 
often obtains between the board and the superintendent. In spite 
of the unquestioned value of a code of rules, not more than half 
of the city school districts have them; and in the rural school dis- 
tricts they are also as scarce as a dodo. To supplement the state 
school laws every school board should adopt a set of rules and 
regulations; in fact, I can’t think of anything that will contribute 
more to the improvement of school administration in the United 
States than for every board to take that step. 

Finally, I believe that the time has come for superintendents to 
request a larger specification of their functions by statutory law. 
At present, their statutory functions are almost nil, and even the 
best superintendent can be reduced to a mere figurehead by an 
ignorant or vicious school board. The statutes should make the 
superintendent the chief executive of the board. Moreover, they 
should give him a large amount of advisory power; for example, 
they should give him the responsibility of recommending the elec- 
tion of all employees, courses of study and textbooks, and they 
should require him to prepare and recommend the budget. The 
board, however, should be given the duty of accepting, amending, 
or rejecting the recommendations of the superintendent. 


Are School Board Members Officers 
of the City or State? E. C. Bolmeier* 


City charters frequently refer to school 
board members as “city officers.” In fact 
members of the board of education are 
designated as officers of the city in approxi- 
mately one tenth of all cities with popula- 
tions above 50,000. Consequently litigation 
often arises as to whether they are city 
officers in the strict sense of the term as 
are other officers of the city. A general 
ruling is that the functions performed de- 
termine whether school board members are 
city or state officers.. Where courts have 
ruled that education is a function of the 
state it obviously follows that school board 
members are officers of the state. On the 
other hand, where education is construed to 
be a function of the city the general con- 
clusion is that school board members are 
city officers.' 

Brief reference to several cases will indi- 
cate the range of judicial interpretation 
with respect to this question. The city 
council of Port Huron was legally em- 
powered to remove city officers. The coun- 
cil attempted to exercise this grant of 
power on a member of the city school 
board. The removed member sought to be 
reinstated by a writ of mandamus. In 
granting the writ the court replied: “The 


*Director of Secondary 
Schools, Jackson, Miss 

Kahn v. Sutro, 114 Cal. 316, 46 Pac. 87 

*City of Louisville v. Commonwealth, 134 Ky. 488, 
121 S.W. 411 

"State ex rel. Board of Education of School District of 


City of Racine v. City of Racine et al., 205 W. 389, 236 
N.W. 553. 


Education, Jackson Public 


board of education of Port Huron is a 
municipal corporation distinct from that 
of the city, and its members are not city 
officers subject to removal by the city 
council. The power given that body to 
remove officers does not reach any but city 
officers.’”* 

A case in Indiana was decided similarly. 
The common council of Valparaiso was 
legally authorized to “supervise and in- 
vestigate all departments, officers and em- 
ployees of the government of such city.” 
The council construed this to be applicable 
in the investigation of the treasurer of the 
board of school trustees, until the court 
presented its viewpoint that “the duties 
and obligations resting on school boards 
and the purposes of the corporation they 
officer, we can but conclude that they are 
not ‘officers and employees of the govern- 
ment of’ a civil city.’ 


The Term, City Officers 

A controversy arose in Kentucky over 
the question whether the term, “city off- 
cers,” was intended to include school board 
members. In settling the issue the court 
made itself clear by saying: “In our 
opinion the provision in question is inap- 
plicable to members of a board of educa- 
tion. It only applies to a city or municipal 
officer or officers. . . . Obviously, the Legis- 
lature, in referring in that provision to 

*People ex rel. Tibbals v. Board of Education of Port 


Huron, 39 Mich. 635 
SAgar v. Pagin et al., 79 N.E. 379 


officers of the cities, did not have in mind 
members of a city board of education. For 
they, or rather their predecessors, known 
as the city school trustees, whose powers 
and duties were similar, have by this court 
been declared state officers.’”* 

The city charter of the city and county 
of San Francisco specifies that “no person 
shall be a candidate for any elective office, 
nor shall be appointed as a member of any 
board or commission or as an officer of the 
city and county unless he shall have been 
a resident of the city and county for a 
period of at least five years.”” It was 
alleged that according to the above provi- 
sion a number of persons employed were 
ineligible. The court, however, thought 
differently and stated: “While as a matter 
of tenure and compensation, which are 
matters that may be regulated by the 
charter of a city, members of the board of 
education have been treated as municipal 
officers, yet such members, after induction 
into office, become officers of a political 
subdivision of the state, separate and dis- 
tinct from the municipality within whose 
boundaries the school district is located.’”* 


Officers of a State Subdivision 


Another California case upholds the 
opinion that school board members are 


“Whitt et al. v. Wilson et al., 212 Ky. 281, 278 S.W. 
609 


‘Charter of the City and County of San Francisco, Sec. 
7, 1932. 

‘Lansing v. Board of Education of City and County of 
San Francisco et al., 45 P. (2d) 1021 (1935). 
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“state officers.” The San Diego School Dis- 
trict was authorized by the Supreme Court 
of California to employ private counsel, 
notwithstanding the fact that the city 
charter required the city attorney to assist 
“city officers.” The main consideration 
given by the court was to the question of 
whether members of a board of education 
are “other city officers.” In this respect the 
court said: “Although as a matter of first 
impression it might appear that all officers 
elected by the electors of a city were 
necessarily ‘city officers,’ upon reflection, 
and possibly more mature consideration of 
the legal aspects involved, together with 
authorities handed down by the Supreme 
and Appellate Courts of this state, it will 
become apparent that the election of the 
several members of the board of education 
is merely a preliminary means of inducting 
such members into their respective offices, 
and that, when seated therein they become, 
and thenceforward are, officers of a politi- 
cal subdivision of the state, separate and 
distinct from the municipality within the 
boundaries of which the school district is 
located.””” 

Not only do courts rule that school 
board members are state officers but go 
so far as to say that city officers are 
ex officio state officers when performing 
school functions.‘° The words of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas will illustrate 
the point: “The city council, in whatever 
it does concerning the levy made by the 
board of education for school purposes, 
does not act for the city, but advisory to 
the members of the board of education. 
The members of the city council, when 
considering tax levies made by the board 
of education for school purposes, act ex 
officio. as members of the school board.”™* 


City Treasurer as School Treasurer 


Moreover it is generally ruled that a city 
treasurer while acting ex officio as treasurer 
for the board of education is a school officer 
and, in that respect, does not represent the 
city. Therefore, according to a decision of 
the commissioner of education of the state 
of New Jersey: 


The offices of city treasurer and custodian of 
school moneys are separate and distinct offices, 
although held by the same person, and as the 
common council or other governing body of the 
municipality in which the school district is situ- 
ated, is prohibited from controlling, or attempting 
to control, the funds of the school district... . '* 


In a somewhat similar case the Michigan 
Supreme Court declared that: 


The city treasurer is not the agent of the city 
in the collection of the school taxes and their 
payment to the treasurer of the school district. 
The collection of school taxes by the city treas- 
urer is not a city matter but a school district 
matter. For convenience and to avoid a multi- 

°Ward v. San Diego School District et al., 203 Cal. 712, 
265 P. 821. 

Kuhn v. Thompson, 168 Mich. 511, 134 N.W. 722; 
School District No. 76 v. Ryker, 64 Kans. 612, 68 Pac. 34. 

“School District No. 76 v. Ryker, 64 Kans. 612, 68 
Pac. 34. 

%2Board of Education of Atlantic City v. Beyer, S.L.D., 
p. 75; decision of Com. of Ed., May 11, 1914, affirmed 
by St. Bd., Nov. 7, 1914. 





F. Eugene Mueller 
Superintendent of Schools Elect 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Mr. Mueller who succeeds Mr. H. H. Lowery, resigned, 
is a graduate of Iowa State Teachers College, holds 
an M.A. degree from Iowa State University. He has 
been superintendent of schools from 1930 to 1943 at 
Independence and from 1943 to 1945 was commanding 
Officer of the Naval College Training Program at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 





plicity of officers, the city treasurer is charged 
with collecting school district taxes. This is a 
matter of public administration. It does not make 
the city treasurer a city agent in collecting these 
taxes. The city is not in any sense as regards 
this duty of the city treasurer, a principal.1* 


The adjudications referred to indicate 
unanimity of opinion among the courts in 
declaring that school board members are 
“state officers.” However, in conformity 
with legislative intent and statutory or 
charter provisions, the courts may refer to 
school board members as “city officers.”’** 


Recall and Compensation 


An illustration is found in the case 
Ackerman v. Moody which involved the 
question whether recall of members of 
boards of education was a municipal affair. 
In holding that under the charter of the 
city of San Diego the right vested in said 
city to elect members of the board of edu- 
cation meant the right to recall them as 
well, the court said: “The provisions of the 
charter leave no room for doubt that the 
charter recognizes members of the board 
of education as municipal officers. That the 
Constitution authorizes a city in its charter 
to create such municipal offices is also en- 
tirely clear and certain.’”*® 

Another California case is in point. The 
validity of a section of the city charter of 
Berkeley providing for compensation to a 
school director was challenged on the con- 
tention that the public school system of the 


“School District of City of Lansing v. City of Lansing, 
260 Mich. 405. 245 N.W. 449 

“State ex rel. Board of Education of School District of 
City of Racine v. City of Racine et al., 205 W. 389, 236 
N.W. 553: Board of Education v. City of Racine, 205 
W. 489, 238 N.W. 413. 

“Ackerman v. Moody, 38 Cal. App. 461, 176 P. 696. 
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state has been made, by the constitution 
and general laws, a matter of general con- 
cern, and the regulation of that system js 
a state affair as distinguished from a 
municipal affair and therefore subject to 
the control of the general state laws. To 
this argument the court responded: ‘“Gen- 
erally speaking, this may be so; but in 
our opinion appellant, as a school director 
of the city of Berkeley, is a municipal 
officer, irrespective of whether or not duties 
of the office are exacted by charter or 
imposed by the general laws of the state, 
and therefore the compensation to be paid 
him by the city out of the city treasury 
for services rendered the city in maintain- 
ing its schools as an integral part of the 
state school system is purely a municipal 
affair, which is exclusively controlled by 
charter provisions.’’*® ; 


An Arm of City Government 


In a Wisconsin case already referred to 
it was found that the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin upheld the action of the city 
council in refusing to accede to the demand 
of the board of education that the council 
cause to be issued a certain sum of money 
for the erection of a new school building. 
In writing the decision the court held that 
“the members of the board of education 
are city officers” and that many provisions 
of the statutes might be cited to indicate 
that “the board of education is merely an 
arm of the city government.’’"” 

Regardless of whether school board 
members are held to be “state officers” or 
“city officers” the supreme authority of the 
state cannot be denied. Whenever the 
state sees fit to change the composition of 
the governing agencies it may, within con- 
stitutional limitations, do so — even to the 
extent of abolishing the board entirely.” 

The duty of the court is to determine 
whether the acts of the legislature are 
constitutional, and if so, what are the 
legislative purposes back of particular acts. 
Careful reading of opinions, where the 
court declares education to be a function 
of the municipality or school board mem- 
bers to be officers of the city, will reveal 
statements such as: “It (the legislative 
thought) was rather to make the school 
system a unit under city government””® or 
“Tt was the legislative purpose to have 
school affairs a municipal function, and the 
board of education merely a city agency.” 
In no case, however, is there evidence that 
the courts have gone further in declaring 
education a “municipal function” or school 
board members “city officers” than is 
clearly expressed or implied in statutory or 
charter provisions. 


“Stern v. City Council of Berkeley, 25 Cal. App, 685, 
145 Pac. 167 

"State ex rel. Board of Education of School District of 
City of Racine et al., 205 W. 389, 236 N.W. S53. 

State ex rel. Smith v. City of St. Paul, 128 Minn. 82, 
150 N.W. 389 

"State ex rel. Board of Education of School District of 
City of Racine v. City of Racine et al., 205 W. 389, 236 
N.W. 553 

Board of Education vy. City of Racine, 205 W. 489, 
238 N.W. 413 
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Entering Chicago Board of Education Veteran School, in Schurz High School, after recent discharge 


from war service. 


One City’s Magnificent Record 


Teachers Who Served Are Now Veterans Who Teach 


The “forgotten men and women” of 
World War II are those who were teachers 
before Pearl Harbor, but who unselfishly 
dropped their schoolbooks and did their 
“bit” in most theaters of the Pacific and 
Europe. 

They are returning now! 

Some absolutely unheralded! And their 
greatest compensation is a self-assurance 
that they saw the jobs to be done and did 
them to the best of their “know-how.” 

It is doubtful if the complete story of 
the American education contribution to 
victory will ever be fully told. 

The writer is not capable of telling the 
whole story, and a large volume would be 
necessary to tell it all. 





"Director, Bureau of Public Relations, Chicago Board 
of Education 


John F. Delaney’ 


But whether it be told or not, thousands 
and thousands of students will receive 
“something added” if they are fortunate 
enough to receive instruction from these 
patriotic teacher-veterans of World War IT. 

To attempt to portray the individual 
contributions of each of these Americans 
or to even confine the task to the board of 
education is too much for one issue of a 
magazine. 


Educators were in the vanguard in the. 


development of the atom bomb and at least 
one teacher who went away to war, and 
worked on this development is back again 
teaching the youth of Chicago. 

The number of top ranking officers, who 
left their classrooms to serve and estab- 
lished “occupation governments” in the war 
zones, is large. 


Decorations received for services beyond 
the line of duty in almost any branch of 
service you can mention are manifold. 

Athletic directors of public high schools 
distinguished themselves as pilots and 
bombardiers, and they have returned with 
decorations looming on their breasts. 

Some also distinguished themselves with 
machine gun battalions, antiaircraft bat- 
teries, aboard battleships, cruisers and 
landing craft, with bazookas, tommy guns, 
and large explosives. 

Others explored the oceans’ depths in 
submarines, thus, participating in the 
obliteration of the Japanese navy. 

Other teachers and school personnel 
joined the Wacs, Waves, Spars, Marine 
corps and are now back in their classrooms 
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Scene at North Side Veteran’s School, one of Chicago’s three newly 

organized schools for returning servicemen which provide accelerated, 

refresher and regular courses for returning servicemen. Veterans to the 

number of 1757 perfected studies and earned diplomas at Chicago 
schools as of February first. 


imparting knowledge to those whose chore 
is to protect the peace of the future. 

There is pride and satisfaction in the 
hearts of many because their return re- 
vealed a like record by the Chicago board 
of education on the home front. 

When they returned, they found each 
Chicago school functioning in the interest 
of the returned veteran and were attracted 
particularly by the three new Veteran Spe- 
cial Schools — one on each side of the city. 

There is the north side veteran school 
under the direction of the Wright Branch 
of the Chicago Junior College; the south 
side veteran school of the Wright Branch 
located in Parker High School, and the 
west side veteran school of the Herzl 
Branch located in Crane High School. 

These three veteran schools have been 
created with the age, environment, desire 
to save time and individual instruction of 
the veteran in any grade of instruction 
from elementary to junior college level. 

In addition to these three special veteran 
schools, each of the forty high schools of 
Chicago offers its facilities to the return- 
ing veteran whose education was inter- 
rupted by the Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The three technical high schools — 
Crane, Lane, and Tilden — are catering to 
the veteran who plans eventual entry into 
the technical phases of industry. A fourth 
technical high school is the Lucy Flower 
on the west side, exclusively for girls, and 
while these teacher-warriors were away the 
Richard Trade School for girls on the west 
side was opened — an improvement on the 
former center of the same name. 





The two latter schools offer especially 
attractive courses to the returning female 
veteran of World War II. 

The course at Flower includes dietetics, 
home management, millinery, clothing de- 
sign, tailoring, and child care. 

Work in the boys’ technical schools in- 
cludes shopwork, mechanical and drchitec- 
tural drawing, and in the shops, basic 
courses in auto repair, aviation, air condi- 
tioning, welding, heat treating, electricity, 
printing, machine shop, and woodworking 
are offered. These courses are designed to 
meet college entrance requirements. 

The Chicago Vocational School (in the 
process of being returned by the United 
States navy) is for students who intend to 
learn a trade. 

The Jones Commercial High School, lo- 
cated in the business district, is devoted 
entirely to training for office work. Veter- 
ans who have completed two years of high 
school are eligible to enroll. Students 
choose a major course of accounting, 
stenography, and typewriting or business 
machines. All courses are 100 per cent 
practical job experience. 

Two schools — the Washburne and 
the Dunbar Trade Schools — are devoted 
almost exclusively to trade _ training. 
Courses are up-to-the-minute preparation 
for actual jobs. The wide variety of courses 
offered is of particular interest to the 
returning veteran. Refresher courses are 
also offered to aid those who may have 
“staled” in the foxholes. Courses offered 
at the trade schools include automobile 
repair, automotive electricity, wheel align- 
ment, trouble shooting, auto body and 
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fender repair, auto generator and starter 
repair, carburetor repair, general book- 
keeping, machine operation, filing, typing, 
comptometry and machine calculating, ad- 
vertising layout, commercial art, and 
architectural drafting. 

Other subjects taught in the trade 
schools are mechanical drafting, electric 
motor repair and assembly, radio repair, 
core-making, molding, general machine- 
shop work, engine-lathe operation, shoe re- 
building, custom tailoring, shop tailoring, 
alteration hand tailoring, electric welding, 
acetylene welding, woodworking, sales and 
merchandising, advertising copy writing 
and promotion, executive training, aviation 
engine mechanics, and trade dressmaking 
for female veterans only. 

The Junior College and Chicago Teach- 
ers College also offer opportunities for 
veterans — the latter the opportunity of 
becoming a teacher in Chicago schools. 

At the close of the first semester of 
1945-46, a total of 7146 high school stu- 
dents received diplomas in all Chicago 
public high schools; of this number 1757 
were high school students who had served 
in World War II. Thirty-nine of these were 
from the new veteran schools at Schurz, 
Parker and Crane high schools; Chicago 
evening schools located at Austin, Crane, 
Englewood, Fenger, Lake View, Phillips, 
Schurz, and Wells high schools graduated 
145 veterans of the recent war in addition 
to those listed above. The Jones Commer- 
cial High School graduated 6 veterans, the 
Chicago Vocational School, 24; and the 
Washburne Trade School, 10. 

While the teacher-warrior was away the 
pupils made outstanding records for war 
co-operation by leading the nation in paper, 
metal, and clothing salvage; recording sales 
(together with teachers and other board 
personnel) of war bonds and stamps to the 
amount of $58,446,231.70. 

Chicago was one of the first cities to 
provide facilities for training defense and 
warworkers, and the shops and classrooms 
of our high schools were made available 
to the government. More than 133,000 
workers were trained in these shops and 
classrooms, and more than 15,000 workers 
were trained on the job in 13 Chicagoland 
war plants by Chicago’s board of educa- 
tion instructors. The Federal Government 
reimbursed the board of education for the 
expense of the instruction. 

And thus students, teachers, executives, 
employees, and board members working 
together for the same goal attained the 
objective — to preserve American liberty 
and working together with the same loyalty 
and determination for the same common 
cause will continue to give the Chicago 
children the greatest amount of educational 
opportunity and the type of modern educa- 
tion that will continue the stream of foreign 
and domestic visiting educators to study 
the Chicago methods and to adopt our 
innovations for the betterment of education 
of the students they serve. 
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Why Not? 


Single Salary Schedules for Principals 


The salaries paid to public school prin- 
cipals within most school systems show 
considerable variation and inequality. Few 
will argue that there should not be differen- 
tiation between principals’ salaries in a 
given school system, but many may wonder 
at the wide variation, particularly between 
the elementary and secondary levels, in 
most school systems. This is not to say that 
some principals receive salaries which are 
too high. It is rather that most school prin- 
cipals are underpaid. 

At least a portion of the inequalities 
which are found in most principals’ salary 
schedules are the direct result of the type 
of educational leadership which has been 
given to that community. Too little realistic 
thinking has been directed toward the 
proper relationships between the salaries 
paid to persons in the various principal- 
ships. It has been easier and simpler to 
follow traditional practices, and to main- 
tain the status quo. 

Going back as early as 1900, for ex- 
ample, it is found that a few farsighted 
educators were advocating a single salary 
schedule for classroom teachers, based 
upon training and experience regardless of 
the grade level at which these teachers 
might be working. Little credence was ex- 
tended these early thinkers, especially by 
those in secondary education, and it was 
not until 1921? that city school systems 
actually began to take a scientific attitude 
toward this problem, abandoning tradition 
for fact. 


The Weight of Tradition 


A great deal more attention must be 
given to the salary schedules of principals. 
The current practice in most school systems 
today is to pay the principals of secondary 
schools considerably higher salaries than 
those paid to principals of elementary 
schools. For what reasons? Because second- 
ary pupils are worth more? Or because 
they are more difficult to educate? More 
than likely no “job analysis” has been 
made to determine the difficulty of each 
position. The reason stems from differences 
which may have been real at one time, and 
which tradition has promulgated from that 
day until this. Out of these early times 
grew the practice of holding secondary edu- 
cation on a higher plane, the development 
of a “caste system” in the profession. 

In many educational circles today per- 
sons who speak of the elementary and 
secondary school principalships as being 

*Palo Alto, Calif 


"Davis, Hazel, “Interest Grows in the Single Salary 


Schedule,” THe American ScHoot Boarp JournaL, June, 
1944, p. 31 


H. T. Santee’ 


comparable are committing heresy. It is 
not considered a proper subject for discus- 
sion in professional society. Yet the basic 
principles upon which the single salary 
schedule is founded are just as applicable 
to building principals as to classroom 
teachers. 

The elementary school is considered by 
many authorities to be the most important 
phase of the individual’s educational career. 
The patterns of social conduct, attitudes 
toward school, and a multiplicity of other 
phases of development are established 
during these formulative years. This in it- 


National Education Association conducted 
a comprehensive survey published in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, and it is from this study that 
the figures which follow are taken. 

From the figures in Tables I and II it is 
apparent that the average elementary prin- 
cipal not only has received less salary 
annually than the average high school 
principal, but has actually been paid less 
than the average assistant principal of 
secondary schools, although the assistant 
principal did not have the responsibility 
of final authority within his building, and 
in most cases probably did very little of the 


TABLE |. MEDIAN SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS 
Cities of Over 100,000 Population 
1930-31 1934-35 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 
Supervising elementary principals........ $3,519 $3,016 $3,420 $3,499 $3,772 
Supervising secondary principals.......... 5,100 4,252 4,806 4,939 5,310 
Assistant secondary principals............ 5,544 3,869 3,925 


self implies the need for competence of the 
highest order in elementary education, a 
fact which cannot be realized under a dual 
system of salary payment. 


Two Necessary Assumptions 


A realistic and considered attitude 
toward this problem would accept two basic 
assumptions as being sound; first, maxi- 
mum educational opportunity at all grade 
levels is basic to a democracy; second, chil- 
dren of all grades are of equal value to 
society. In order to obtain maximum edu- 
cational opportunity, it is necessary to have 
persons of superior ability in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school principalships. 
And because children of all ages are of 
equal value to society, they should be 
offered equal administrative leadership in 
their schools, regardless of grade. Neither 
of these truisms can be realized in the face 
of financial discrimination between grade 
levels. Always the less experienced and less 
capable persons will remain in the lower 
paying positions. The conclusion here is 
that the work of the elementary and sec- 
ondary school principal is of equal educa- 
tional and social value, but the salaries 
paid in these positions differ, based upon 
grade level. 

The median salaries which have recently 
been paid to principals in local building 
situations within school systems in the 
United States will perhaps be pertinent at 
this point. The Research Bureau of the 





3,453 4,167 


administrative and supervisory work which 
was Carried on. 

Another interesting development shown 
in the accompanying tables is that since 
1934-35 the secondary principal has re- 
ceived greater salary increases than the 
lower paid elementary principal. 

A second basis of comparison between 
the salaries of elementary and secondary 
school principals is the number of persons 
receiving varying amounts. Table III gives 
these comparisons, in relation to the total 
number of principals reported. 

TABLE Ill. SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS IN 1944—45 
Cities of Over 100,000 Population 
Number receiving 


Annual salary Elementary Secondary 
Under $2,500........... 75 

Under $3,000........... 564 6 
$3,000 to $5,000........ 2724 269 
Over $5,000............ 427 414 
OVO Brees cccccdcece 2 86 
te ll ee 0 65 
Total number reported. 3715 689 


From Table III it may be seen that al- 
most exactly 60 per cent of the secondary 
school principals received over $5,000 dur- 
ing the 1944-45 school year. During this 
same period only 11.5 per cent of the ele- 
mentary principals received this amount. 
And while 564 elementary principals 
received less than $3,000 annually in 
1944-45, only six secondary principals 
were so poorly paid. 

The truth is that a dual system of pay- 
ment has in the past, and will in the future, 


TABLE Ii. MEDIAN SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population 


1930-31 1934-35 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 
Supervising elementary principals........ $2,646 $2,364 $2,470 $2,633 $2,880 
Supervising secondary principals.......... 4,281 3,635 4,000 4,132 4,396 
Assistant secondary principals............ 3,053 2,850 3,093 3,258 
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be detrimental to education in general and 
to elementary education in particular for at 
least two major reasons. 


The Harm of Dual Pay Rates 

First, all persons are desirous of earning 
a comfortable living. A salary schedule 
which offers less to those employed in ele- 
mentary education will constantly be tak- 
ing the lifeblood away from the elementary 
school, as its most capable members will be 
“promoted” to secondary positions. Even 
though the work in the elementary school 
may be more appealing to the person con- 
cerned, he feels the urge of a greater finan- 
cial reward. 

Second, esprit de corps is an important 
element in any school system, with a dif- 
ferential in pay between elementary and 
secondary school positions, the relation- 
ships between individuals cannot be at the 
desirable maximum for the top performance 
and unity which results in a farsighted, 
constructive program of education. 

Beyond the social and educational value 
of the services rendered by elementary and 
secondary school principals, there is the 
question: Are there responsibilities and 
duties inherent in either position which 
make it more difficult to administer? A 
search for studies upon this subject has not 
resulted in the discovery of writings which 
compare the two fields, but there is con- 
siderable written material upon the respon- 
sibilities and duties of each office, sepa- 
rately. It is quite revealing, in studying 
what has been said by these authors, to 
find that the same points of emphasis are 
treated by all. The reader often finds it 
necessary to recall to mind the field to 
which the author is referring, so nearly 
alike are their treatments. It is equally 
interesting to note that in both cases the 
authors feel that the principal finds his 
time fully occupied, and that he has need 
for a variety of abilities. On this basis 
it is rather difficult to justify paying per- 
sons who work with children of one age 
more than is paid to those who work with 
children of a different age. 

The single salary schedule for teachers 
makes no difference between the grade lev- 
els at which one works, but rather bases 
differences in pay upon training and expe- 
rience. It indicates that the education of all 
children is of equal importance to the com- 
munity and the nation, and that educators 
should be paid upon competence rather 
than upon grade level. A just salary sched- 
ule for school principals, therefore, would 
embrace these principles of training and 
experience, and at the same time elimi- 
nate the classification of elementary and 
secondary. 


In Summary 


To those who have an interest in these 
factors, and who may wish to make a career 
out of elementary education, it is refreshing 
to witness the strong trend toward single 
salary schedules for teachers, and encour- 
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47 Were a New School Goard Member 


C..< Trillingham : 


As this is the season of the year when school districts elect new school board 
members, it is timely to consider what should be the proper role of those who 
assume this important community responsibility. There is perhaps no better illus- 
tration of how a citizen in a democracy might serve his fellow men. Without pay, 
and for the most part without thanks, the school board member gives hours of per- 
sonal time and effort in order that an adequate educational program might be 
provided for all the boys and girls of his school district. 


There is no finer servant than a worthy school board member and there is none 
worse than he who abuses this public trust. 


Volumes could be written on what new school board members should and should 
not do after taking office, but I will confine myself to outlining briefly some of 
the fundamental things I believe and hope I would do were I to find myself elected 
as a new board member by the people of my school district. 


To begin with, I would base my actions and decisions on what I believe to be best 
for the ultimate welfare of the boys and girls. All other factors should be measured 
against this basic criterion. All matters of a personal or political nature should be 
considered with reference to this major principle. 


In keeping with this important first principle, I would bring to my position an 
open mind because it would be my solemn duty, regardless of who voted for me, to 
represent all the people honestly and fairly and to see to it that all the children of the 
community have an equal opportunity for an adequate education. 


I would not be fair to my district or to myself if I came to my new position with 
an “ax to grind” or “something to sell” before I had a chance to get all the facts. 
In short, I would do much listening and learning. 


Also, I would recognize that I am a part of a legislative, policy-making body . . . 
not an executive or administrative officer. I would likewise recognize that the ad- 
ministrative officer of the schools must be granted authority commensurate with his 
responsibility, and that our relations should be based upon mutual respect and 
confidence. 


I would refuse to use my position for the purpose of granting personal favors, 
dispensing patronage, or as a steppingstone to political power. 


In thus protecting the education and general welfare of the boys and girls of 
my community, I would see the necessity of fulfilling two additional obligations. I 
would do my utmost to protect all qualified employees who serve the boys and 
girls of the district by providing them with adequate remuneration and security as 
a matter of sound policy. I would also seek to protect the citizen who pays the taxes 
by insisting upon operating the schools on a sound business basis and in keeping with 
an economy based upon the ability of my district to finance an educational program. 


And may I hasten to add that the vast majority of board members who serve the 
school districts of Los Angeles County, Calif., measure up to the above requirements, 
which fact in turn reflects the good judgment of our citizens as a whole. 


‘President, Association of California Public School Superintendents, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





aging to see a beginning being made in the 
same direction with regard to principals’ 
salaries. 

In summary it can be said that the advo- 
cacy and acceptance of the single salary 
principle for elementary and secondary 
principals can be justified for the following 
reasons: 


1. Present practice results from tradition 
rather than from scientific analysis. 

2. The single salary principle has been widely 
accepted for classroom teachers. 

3. Equal training and experience are neces- 
sary to administer schools on either level. 

4. The education of children of all ages is 
of equal importance. 

5. Morale is improved throughout the school 
system. 

6. The tendency to “drain off” the most 
capable elementary principals is removed. 

7. Educational leaders are increasingly ad- 


vocating the elimination of the classifications 
of elementary and secondary as they relate to 
salaries. 


ee 


MR. FISHER RESIGNS 
C. Edward Fisher, during the past 25 years superin- 
tendent at Braintree, Mass., will retire in June. 


During his term of office, the Braintree school enroll- 
ment has doubled and the budget his tripled. Mr. Fisher's 
educational leadership is responsible for numerous im- 
provements in the schools, including a complete health 
program, musical education, comprehensive industrial-arts 
work, and special instruction for retarded and physically 
handicapped children. He has been responsible for com- 
pletely modernizing the school plant, bringing the equip- 
ment and the sanitation of the buildings up to date. 


This phase of his work has been carried on through the 
establishment of a maintenance department which has saved 
large sums of money 

Mr. Fisher will be succeeded by Supt. Ralph W. 
Proctor, of Auburn, Maine. In leaving, Mr. Fisher says, 
‘I can see improvements to be made in the schools of 
Braintree which are just as numerous and important @% 
those made in the past 25 years and I wish for Mr. 
Proctor all possible success.” 
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Board of Education, Syracuse, New York 
Standing, left to right: Mrs. Dora Mason; Dr. Clayton L. Ripley; Clare C. Rossell; Harold H. Theobald. Seated, left 
to right: Mrs. Harold H. Bristol; President Percy M. Hughes, Jr.; Superintendent David H. Patton; B. Abbott Meech. 


Syracuse School Administration Reorganized: 
Its New Board Building Fred J. Jibson’ 


Within the past six months changes have 
been made in the structural organization of 
the administrative and supervisory staffs of 
the public schools of Syracuse, N. Y., to 
eliminate overlapping of services, assign the 
duties of all staff members, and establish 
well-defined lines of action and responsibility 
under which the school system can function 
effectively. Housed in a new administration 
building that allows for needed expansion of 
services and departments, the reorganization 
allows for the complete needs of the entire 
staff for the present and future planning of 
the schools in the best interests of the chil- 
dren of Syracuse 

The complete list of improvements include: 

New board of 
building 

Depository and distribution center 

Nutritional demonstration and test kitchen 

Setting up a structural organization of 13 
administrative departments 


Clarification of the duties and responsibilities 
of each department 


Defining of the status, responsibilities, prac- 
tices, and procedures of the supervisory staff. 


education administration 


Early in the administration of the new 
superintendent of schools, David H. Patton, 
it became clear that improvements were nec- 


Supervisor of Department of Public Relations, Board 
of Education, Syracuse, N. Y 


essary in the existing administrative and 
supervisory setup. A study was completed 
and new organizational plans proposed in 
which the complete needs of the staff for 
present and future planning of the school 
system were considered. After careful study 
of the new structural arrangement and of 
the duties assigned to all staff members, the 
plan was approved by the board of education. 


New Building Needed 

It became apparent immediately that the 
new organization could not be housed effec- 
tively in the existing administration building. 
As in all other cities of the United States, the 
educational needs of Syracuse had grown 
tremendously in the past 25 years. From a 
city with three high schools in 1920, the 
school population had grown to such an ex- 
tent that, in 1945, seven high schools were 
required, two junior high schools had been 
constructed, eight other schools contained 
junior high departments, and six new grade 
schools were required to care for the normal 
growth in population and shifting residential 
trends. This growth, together with the en- 
larged curriculum, expanded school services, 
and new departments made it necessary to 
locate some supervisory offices in school 
buildings. 


Immediate steps were taken to find a suit- 
able building that could be remodeled and 
put into use without delay. The city of 
Syracuse had in its report on postwar plan- 
ning certain ideas for more adequate pro- 
vision for school administration offices, but 
these plans were of a remote nature. It was 
found that four blocks from the center of 
the city a two story school building, con- 
structed in 1923, could be made available. 

This structure contained one third more 
floor space than the existing administration 
building, and a study by architects revealed 
that the former classrooms could be remod- 
eled into offices to meet all of the needs for 
a new board of education building. On the 
same site, immediately to the rear, is a 
smaller, three-story structure, that would be 
available for a modern school supplies de- 
pository and distribution center, with suffi- 
cient additional space to allow for future 
development of school services. The site also 
contained a lot 50 by 125 feet that would 
serve as a much needed private parking area 
for cars of the administrative and supervisory 
staffs. 

A study of the architect’s plans convinced 
the board of education that the proposed 
change was desirable, and the complete plan 
was approved at the board meeting of August 
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7, 1945. The necessary remodeling started 
September 1, and all work was done by the 
school maintenance department. Moving to 
the new quarters began October 1, was done 
by departments, and was completed by Oc- 
tober 30, with all departments functioning 
during the moving period. For the interior 
decoration scheme, each area was given a 
choice of rose stone or light green pastels. 
(See floor plans for office layout.) 

Special features include the auditorium and 
hearing rooms, and adequate display cases 
lining the corridors where schoolwork may 
be placed on display for the observation of 
teachers and other staff members. The pro- 
fessional library of 3000 volumes will be 
used as an adjunct to the curriculum plan- 
ning and in-service training centers. The 
library is properly catalogued and placed in 
a cheerfully decorated room where teachers 
and others will have needed material avail- 
able at all times. 


New Structural Organization 

It was now possible to put into complete 
operation the 13 organized departments, to- 
gether with a clarification of the duties of 
each department, previously approved by the 
board of education. The statement of duties, 
responsibilities, and activities is here con- 
densed for brevity. 


1. Superintendent of Schools 


To accept all duties and responstbilities 
as defined in the educational laws of the state 
of New-York, and the by-laws of the Syra- 
cuse board, being accountable at all times to 
the board of education. 


2. Assistant Superintendent — Secondary 

Schools 

To have charge of the administration, and 
assist in the supervision of all junior and 
senior high school departments. Assign reg- 
ular and substitute teachers; check teachers’ 
work; all pupil transfers; adoption and 
change of textbooks; administration of special 
classes or schools; supervise city depart- 
ment heads and directors; advise on curri- 
culum needs; direct school principals; assist 
in making available community resources; 
direct testing, promotions, etc.; handle dis- 
cipline cases referred by principals; assist in 
establishing and maintaining all merit lists; 
adjust differences between principals and 
teachers, or principals and supervisors. 


3. Assistant Superintendent — Elementary 


Schools 


To include preschool, kindergarten and the 
first six grades, and all special classes in 
elementary school buildings up to the seventh 
grade. Advise with principals on all matters 
of administration, and assist in supervision 
of all elementary schools and grades; assign 
regular and substitute teachers; check per- 
sonnel efficiency; direct work of supervisors; 
study curriculum needs and changes; advise 
on textbooks in use and recommend adoption 
of new books; arrange school boundaries, 
direct pupil transfers; assist in adjusting 
difficulties between parents and school per- 





David H. Patton 
Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse, New York. 


sonnel, principals and teachers, principals and 
supervisors; assist in selection and assign- 
ment of principals, assist in maintaining merit 
lists; regulate distribution of books and other 
supplies, recommend minor changes in build- 
ings and equipment; consult with superin- 
tendent on general welfare of school system, 
and in matters pertaining to suspension or 
dismissal of pupils; assist in making com- 
munity resources available to the schools; 
maintain co-operative and friendly relation- 
ship with all school personnel. 
4. Deputy Superintendent — Finance and 

Business Management 

Prepare budgets and estimates of cost for 
operation, and all other expenses of schools; 
supervise pay rolls; supervise all special 
funds under the care of the board of edu- 
cation; direct methods and practices of 
clerks; purchase materials for all departments 
subject to approval of superintendent; ana- 
lyze the needs in each department to insure 
efficiency and eliminate waste or uneconom- 
ical practices; provide for the proper distri- 
bution of all materials; keep complete in- 
ventories of equipment; supervise rental of 
buildings and grounds; prepare weekly and 
monthly audits of expense of operation; 
recommend changes for more efficient ac- 
counting practices in all departments; direct 
special cost accounting of schools and 
departments. 


5. Supervisor of Custodial and Maintenance 
Department 


Supervise work of custodians and other 
building employees; receive requisitions and 
distribute materials needed for cleaning and 
upkeep of buildings; recommend desirable 
promotions in staff of employees; inspect 
buildings for repairs and improvements; di- 
rect the adjustments in building furniture 
and equipment; keep motorized equipment 
in repair; inspect heating plants and lighting 
equipment for proper care and service; su- 
pervise plumbing and electrical work; recom- 
mend improvements in cleaning and care of 
buildings ; estimates of fuel and 


prepare 
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equipment needs for budget; supervise care 
and upkeep of grounds. 


6. Adult Education Department 


The department of adult education is to 
maintain a general program of continuing 
education in all of its aspects, for the im- 
provement of the civic, vocational, leisure 
time, and cultural needs of adults. This js 
to be accomplished by maintaining in the 
evening a general adult school providing 
instruction in approved high school subjects: 
organization of neighborhood evening schools 
for instruction in general leisure time and 
cultural subjects, vocational, homemaking, 
commercial, industrial, parent education, arts 
and crafts, health, guidance and counseling 
services; maintaining citizenship education 
classes for the foreign born. 


7. Public 


To interpret the schools to the community; 
to bring to the attention of the people of 
Syracuse, especially the parents, the principles 
and practices used in the schools for the 
development of children, so that the entire 
community will become sincerely interested 
in the school system. 

This is to be accomplished by the organiza- 
tion of a central bureau for the dissemina- 
tion of school information to newspapers, 
magazines, teachers’ bulletins, school news- 
papers, etc.; organization and _ supervision 
of regularly scheduled radio programs for 
the interpretation of school activities and as 
a general training for students through their 
participation in the programs; preparation 
of reports for superintendent; maintain con- 
tacts with business, civic, and social organiza- 
tions; co-operation with teacher and student 
publications; establish central speakers’ bu- 
reau; maintain contact and co-operate with 
mothers’ clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and similar groups. 


Relations 


8. Guidance and Pupil Personnel 

Investigate, study, and diagnose all cases of 
reported maladjustment; issue working per- 
mits; enforce attendance provisions of edu- 
cational law; maintain records of all pupils 
in schoois; prepare attendance reports for 
state education department; have charge of 
all matters relating to the organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of guidance 
counselors; confer with superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and teachers as to the organization, instruc- 
tion, and educational needs of the children 
of the Syracuse public schools; co-oper- 
ate with visiting teachers, psychiatrist; co- 
ordinate all social and community agencies 
which contribute to the general welfare and 
upgrading of the complete educational pro- 
gram; accept special assignment by superin- 
tendent. 


9. Research and Guidance 


Secure, organize, and interpret such in- 
formation as may be requested by superin- 
tendent; serve in advisory capacity to all 
other departments; conduct surveys; supply 
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educational data and information to super- 
jntendents, principals, supervisors, and teach- 
ers; record and analyze such statistics as 
superintendent may require; have access at 
all times to the records and books of schools; 
make special investigations, studies, and re- 
ports at request of superintendent; maintain 
testing service. 


10. Health Department 


Exercise all legal powers imposed on school 
physicians by the educational laws of New 
York State; administer policies of the board 
of education in regard to health examina- 
tions of pupils, teachers, and other em- 
ployees; co-operate with the Syracuse board 
of health and other health agencies; co-ordi- 
nate health program of the schools with the 
health program of municipal agencies; re- 
view and pass judgment on the school health 
teaching program; advise and counsel with 
the superintendent in regard to all matters 
pertaining to the health of pupils or school 
personnel; recommend steps to improve hy- 
gienic practices and conditions of sanitation 
and safety throughout the schools; gather 
statistical data to determine adequacy of 
program; assist in the selection and super- 
vise all staff members and agencies of school 
system which contribute to health education 
and health services. 


11. Curriculum Department 


Headquarters set up where this department 
can function as occasion demands, with prop- 
er departmental co-operation. Operations to 
include setting up of new courses of study; 
analysis and interpretation of new methods 
of instruction; co-ordination of entire edu- 
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cational program; in-service training of teach- 
ers. 


12. Vocational Department 


Organization of industrial arts and vo- 
cational education as integral parts of the 
school program; constant reorganization of 
content and restatement of goals to keep the 
courses of instruction abreast of economic 
and industrial progress; encouragement of 
in-service training by curriculum and course 
construction meetings, by helping organize 
special courses, and by advice regarding cer- 
tification; assistance in vocational surveys 
for determining needs of changing industrial 
conditions; providing adequate facilities for 
the teaching of shop courses; aid in the or- 
ganization of special day and adult evening 
classes. 


13. Audio-Visual Education 


Plan and administer visual instruction in 
the classroom by means of motion pictures, 
both silent and sound; training of supervisors 
and teachers in the utilization of selected 
audio-visual aids; select materials for the 
programs based upon careful integration of 
available films with local courses of study; 
organize and administer the services for di- 
recting and expanding the program; provide 
the physical and mechanical facilities re- 
quired for the ready and efficient use of 
sound films in the classrooms. 


Status, Responsibilities and Activities of 
Supervisors 

The need for defining the duties of the 

supervisory staff of the Syracuse schools had 

long been felt. Superintendent Patton ap- 
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pointed a committee to clarify such duties 
and the following report was accepted by the 
entire administrative and supervisory staff: 

Status. The status of the supervisory group 
is that of a liason agent between the super- 
intendent and the principals and teachers. 
The purposes of the group are: to set up 
and maintain as standards for the system the 
best present-day procedures and practices; to 
co-ordinate the efforts of all persons con- 
cerned with the development of child growth 
toward responsible and self directing matu- 
rity. 

Responsibilities. Unify and co-ordinate the 
work of all to achieve continuity of experi- 
ence for the pupil; induct new staff members 
into system; improve teaching-learning situ- 
ations; promote general improvement of 
teachers in service; provide necessary re- 
sources and materials; advise with superin- 
tendent and principals concerning classroom 
problems; assist in formulating general and 
specific educational policies; assist in inter- 
preting and making effective accepted poli- 
cies; aid in keeping program abreast with new 
developments; provide leadership in curric- 
ulum making and revision; evaluate present 
activities and suggest ways and means of 
improving instruction and learning; conduct 
studies of improved educational practices; 
keep records and reports; make the services 
of the various departments available to the 
schools and the community. 

Practices and Procedures. Arrange personal, 
group and staff meetings, curriculum com- 
mittees; classroom demonstrations and il- 
lustrative teaching; visit classrooms — con- 
ferences with teacher; confer with principals 
concerning teaching-learning situations; is- 
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The new Board of Education building of the Syracuse Public Schools is an elementary school building 
no longer needed for elementary school purposes. It is located close to the center of the city. 
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sue bulletins and arrange exhibits; aid in 
planning for intervisitation of teachers; study 
and appraise pupil growth; utilize research 
methods and techniques in constructing pro- 
grams, etc.; keep a record of plan of work, 
of activities used in carrying it out, and re- 
sulting accomplishments. 


Depository and Distribution Center 

The second building on the site is being 
remodeled into a supplies depository and 
distribution center containing modern appli- 
ances necessary to insure efficient service. 
Ample space is provided to allow for the 
purchase and storage of large quantities of 
materials and supplies, at a considerable 
saving, and services for prompt distribution 
at the request of principals and supervisors. 
Unused materials now stored in schools will 
be assembled at this central distribution 
point where they will be readily available to 
the entire school system. 


Nutritional Demonstration and Test 
Kitchen 
To take the forward steps necessary to 
provide for better health services and to aid 
in the study of the proper nutrition for the 
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20,000 pupils served daily in the school cafe- 
terias, it is planned in the near future to 
establish a nutritional demonstration and 
test kitchen in the depository building. 

This kitchen will be used for the instruc- 
tion of all cafeteria managers in the most 
efficient methods of handling all cafeteria 
operations to provide more efficient service, 
to improve the quality of food served and to 
assure food control, to improve sanitation and 
building services; testing recipes and demon- 
strating methods of processing and producing 
to insure uniformity, to improve quality, and 
to provide standard portions, sizes, and casts. 

The results obtained from this center will 
make it possible to establish throughout the 
city parent education classes where instruc- 
tion can be offered in nutrition and prepared 
diets for different age-level children. 


Delivery Service 

One additional improvement was needed 
in Syracuse, the establishment of a modern 
communication and delivery service between 
the 50 schools and the administration build- 
ing, and the transfer between schools of edu- 
cational materials. A light delivery truck 
service was arranged and routes established 


that brings a delivery and pickup of mate- 
rials to each school at least once every two 
days. The administration building serves as 
a central point for this service. 

The changes approved by the Syracuse 
board of education at the regular meeting of 
August 7, 1945, were placed in operation 
within a six months’ period. Educational 
operations are always complicated but this 
one was accomplished without disturbing in 
any way the functional operations of the 
schools. Members of the board of education, 
and Superintendent David H. Patton, feel 
that they are now well prepared to meet the 
present and immediate future educational 
needs of the pupils of the public schools of 
Syracuse. 





———— 
BUILDING NEWS 
® Centralia, Ill. The school board has decided 
to buy U. S. Bonds with the $250,000 voted for 
the new industrial-arts building. The money 
will be invested at seven eighths of one per 
cent interest, which will partially offset the one 
and three-quarters interest per cent on the school 
bonds. The savings in delaying the letting of 
contracts for the building will more than offset 
the remainder of the school-bond interest. The 
building will be two stories and will house 
industrial arts, chemistry and physics labora- 
tories, and a music department. 
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The Fine Experience of Illinois — 
OE mammal 


The School Board Association: 


Its Contribution Harold W. Norman, Esq.’ 


The primary contribution of a school board 
association to the administration of schools 
is the education of school board members. 
This implies three propositions: 

1. The incoming school board member is 
not informed as to his duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

2. It is important that he be so informed. 

3. The school board association can make 
a substantial contribution to the process. 

My comments are derived largely from 
experience in the Illinois Association of 
School Boards. 

This association was organized in 1913 but 
led an insignificant existence for its first 
twenty years. An annual meeting provided 
an opportunity for school board members to 
meet and exchange ideas, but outside of the 
subject of school finance there were few 
ideas to exchange. Occasional bulletins were 
published, but it cannot be said that they 
contributed much to the cause of education. 

In the early 30’s, tax strikes and a depres- 
sion created serious financial problems for the 
suburban schools in the Chicago area. The 
problem of providing school income has al- 
ways been one that the school administrator 
has been glad to share with his board, and 
this was far from an exception. But this time 
the problem was too great to be solved by 
any one board and the outcome was the for- 
mation of the Tri-County School Board 
Association, serving the suburban schools 
around Chicago. A large executive committee 
was created and, as most of the members 
were employed in Chicago, it was easy to 
arrange frequent luncheon meetings. The 
committee played an important part in speed- 
ing the collection of taxes and in securing the 
passage of legislation for the financial as- 
sistance of schools. 

It was, of course, impossible for this group 
to conduct an intensive study of school fi- 
nance without going into other school prob- 
lems. Efforts to secure more money for 
schools from the General Assembly were met 
with the retort that no more money should 
be appropriated for schools until something 
was done to eliminate some of the 10,000 
one-room schools in the state. Others claimed 
special educational advantages for the small 
rural school and these conflicting viewpoints 
had to be explored. Consideration had to be 
given to the requirements for the unit district 
as well as for the dual system of separate 
elementary and high school districts which 
unfortunately form the prevailing pattern in 
Illinois. This suggested to these student board 
members the importance of an integrated 
school program. 


Criticisms of wasteful expenditures for 


"Abstract of an address, American Association of School 
Admin’straters. Chicago, March 13, 1946. 


“fads and frills” led to an exploration of the 
function of education and a conclusion that 
the schools were spending too little, rather 
than too much. 

As a consequence, this Tri-County group 
acquired a broad understanding of many 
aspects of education. Soon they realized — 
what now seems obvious — that such an un- 
derstanding was essential to every school 
board member and their attention was di- 
rected to the problem of educating other 
board members. 

The Tri-County organization eventually 
became a division of the state association and 
carried with it this newly developed interest 
in the education of school board members. 


Growth of Illinois Association 

If success is to be measured by member- 
ship or budget, there can be no question as 
to the wisdom of the new direction of inter- 
est. The membership of the state association 
has increased 300 per cent and its budget 
700 per cent. Its influence and the respect 
which it commands have increased even 
more. 

Few administrators will challenge the state- 
ment that the average new school board mem- 
ber knows next to nothing of his duties and 
responsibilities. He is elected or appointed 
because he is a successful member of his 
community, because he is public spirited, and 
because vocationally, socially or geograph- 
ically he lends balance to the board. So far 
as the field of education is concerned, it is 
limited to his own experience as a student 
and to superficial articles in magazines, usu- 
ally directed against “fads and frills” and 
other foibles of “progressive” education. 

When he takes office, he finds that the sys- 
tem has a technical administrator who is well 
versed in the peculiar jargon of his trade. It 
all seems quite mysterious to the new board 
member, and usually he confines his activi- 
ties to questions of finance, the use of school 
property by the community, and the upkeep 
of the plant. He leaves the technical matters 
to the professional educators. 

Sometimes the board room _ discussion 
strikes a responsive chord. He proceeds to 
enlighten his fellow board members and the 
administrator on the true philosophy of edu- 
cation, usually a generalization based on some 
one feature of his own schooling, reinforced 
by some of the diatribes against modern edu- 
cation. I think Mr. Dooley must have been 
a board member. His comments on modern 
education voice what many a board member 


believes. Here is how he expresses his phi- 
losophy : 


I believe ’tis as Father Kelly says: “Childher 
shuddn” be sint to school to larn, but to larn 
how to larn. I don’t care what ye larn thim so 
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long as ‘tis onpleasant to thim!” “Tis trainin” 
they need, Hinnissy. That’s all. I niver cud make 
use iv what I larned in colledge about thrigo- 
joomethry an’—an’—grammar an’ th’ welts 
I got on the skull fr’m th’ schoolmaster’s cane 
I have never been able to turn to any account 
in th’ business, but ‘twas th’ bein’ there an’ 
havin’ to get things to heart without askin’ th’ 
meanin’ iv thim an’ goin’ to school cold an’ 
comin’ home hungry, that made th’ man iv 
me ye see before ye.” 

The administrator listens with feigned in- 
terest to these outbursts and then adroitly 
diverts Mr. Dooley’s attention to safer fields. 

In describing the new board member I have 
used the masculine pronoun in more than a 
generic sense. Mrs. Board Member is usually 
better informed. Through her children and 
her contacts with their teachers, and through 
P.T.A. membership, she has a fair idea of 
what is going on. 


Unwise Professional Antagonisms 

Many educators seemed to welcome the 
ignorance of their board members and to 
minimize their importance. A former head of 
the educational department of one of our 
leading universities is reputed to have pro- 
posed that school boards be eliminated en- 
tirely. I recall discussing the matter with the 
head of one of our larger school systems 
some ten years ago. I asked him what he did 
in the way of educating his board members. 
His reply was emphatics “Absolutely nothing! 
The further I keep them away from educa- 
tional matters, the better it is for my schools.” 

I could understand his attitude, even 
though I disagreed with it. His was a par- 
ticularly bad situation. He had a large board, 
appointed by the mayor, and the appoint- 
ments were generally political. 

A few years ago the Tri-County Executive 
Committee had a meeting for the considera- 
tion of the subject of Guidance. A distin- 
guished educator discussed the subject with 
us. One of the local administrators criticized 
the association for holding such a meeting. 
He said that we were dealing with matters 
which were exclusively for the profession; 
that we could not hope to comprehend them. 

These are extreme cases. Many administra- 
tors did not resent interest of board members 
in educational matters, but few did much to 
encourage it. Some doubtless believed that 
their boards could not be interested in edu- 
cational philosophy. Others feared the dan- 
gerous consequences of a little knowledge. 

Whatever the reason, this attitude is con- 
trary both to the law and to a sound admin- 
istration of our schools. In the United States 
responsibility for public education is left al- 
most entirely to the local school district. Its 
board members are legally responsible for the 
program, the construction of the plant, the 
employment of the professional staff, the 
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curriculum, and even the textbooks. Boards 
existed before superintendents. If the edu- 
cational program in a community is unsound, 
the board cannot use the administrator as an 
alibi. The responsibility to the public is that 
of the board. 


A Business Parallel 

Even the board of directors of a business 
company must have a broad understanding 
of the business of the company. Even such 
a board needs a background of the business 
when it must employ a new general manager 
or approve changes in policies. That back- 
ground includes a broad understanding of 
business generally and of the particular prod- 
ucts of the company, its markets, its sales 
policies, its plant, and its labor relationships. 
How can a director approve an advertising 
appropriation, for example, without such a 
background? 

But it is far safer for the business director 
to abdicate and accept without consideration 
the proposals of his general manager, than 
for the school board member to do so. The 
business director can easily check his com- 
pany’s sales and costs against prior records 
and against appropriate statistics and indi- 
ces. It is relatively easy to measure the prog- 
ress of a company. The school board mem- 
ber, however, has no handy measuring stick. 
He is usually dependent on the elusive ap- 
praisal of the community, which, to the ex- 
tent that it can be determined, may be wrong 
as well as right. The dollar income of a school 
does not bear a direct relation to the success 
of its operations. Defects in its products are 
not always readily apparent, and even when 
they are observed they may be attributed to 
influences outside the*school. In a large de- 
gree the confidence of a school director in 
his school must grow out of his understanding 
of its policies. 

The matter of a budget and tax levy affords 
a good illustration. The taxes levied do not 
return to the community in the form of sales. 
They are a burden imposed by the board. 
How large should that burden be? Are all the 
proposed expenditures necessary? These mat- 
ters must be determined by the board. No 
amount of confidence in the superintendent 
can justify the board in blindly ratifying a 
budget with no understanding of its relation 
to the needs and the ability to pay of the 
community. 

The competent superintendent will wel- 
come the co-operation of his board in de- 
veloping school policies. Using the budget 
again as an illustration, the board which un- 
derstands the needs of its schools will ap- 
prove a larger budget than one which thinks 
of the budget only in terms of the resulting 
levy. I know of one school that had an in- 
adequate guidance and testing program. It 
needed a guidance director. The superintend- 
ent hesitated to add this expense to his 
budget, fearing that he could not justify it 
to his board. Though the activities of the 
school board association, some of his board 
members became interested in the importance 
of guidance and testing. When the superin- 





tendent learned of this interest, he added the 
amount to his budget without question by 
his board. 

In still another respect this intelligent co- 
operation between administrator and board 
pays dividends. If the board member under- 
stands the reason for school policies, he can 
defend them in the community. If the com- 
munity realizes that school policies are actu- 
ally made by its representatives and not 
solely by the administrator, the policies are 
much more likely to have public acceptance. 
Professional educators are still regarded as 
theorists by many people. Educational poli- 
cies need the lay stamp of approval. If they 
cannot obtain it, there is probably something 
wrong with the policies or their presentation. 


What the Association Does 

Granting then that the incoming school 
board member is poorly equipped for his job 
and that it is important that he acquire an 
understanding of his duties and responsibili- 
ties, what can an association of school boards 
do for him? Probably very little unless his 
interest is first aroused by the school admin- 
istrator. He does not realize how little he 
knows. He can serve for years as a board 
member without realizing that he is as re- 
sponsible for the school curriculum as he is 
for seeing to it that the school building is 
fully insured. 

The administrator must supply the initial 
motivating force. Then he must enlist the 
interest of his board in local problems. Such 
a problem has much more meaning to the 
local board member than the problem of 
federal aid, for example. Like children, he 
learns by doing, by active participation. 

The first task of the school board associa- 
tion in the education of school board members 
is therefore to help school administrators 
to appreciate the importance of that ed- 
ucation and to provide them with some edu- 
cational tools and suggestions. 

For years the city superintendents have 
met with us at our annual convention. These 
meetings work two ways. They keep before 
the superintendent the benefits to be derived 
from school board education. They give the 
superintendent an opportunity to bring some 
of his board members to a convention at which 
school board problems are discussed by board 
members and professional educators. The at- 
mosphere is contagious. 

Then there are booklets put out under the 
heading “The School Board Reference Li- 
brary.” The first is entitled “So You are a 
School Board Member,” and is intended to 
inform the new board member in a general 
way oi the nature of his responsibility. 

Like the convention, such a pamphlet im- 
presses on the board member that often 
board members believe that he should inter- 
est himself in school problems. It is not just 
a notion of his own superintendent. 

A second pamphlet deals with “School In- 
come” — the levy and collection of taxes and 
state aid. The pamphlet impresses on the 
board member that taxes and state aid are 
questions of more than local interest. 
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A third pamphlet deals with the subject 
of guidance. It is entitled “Treating Pupils 
as Individuals.” This does not attempt to 
make guidance directors out of board mem- 
bers. Its primary purpose is to make the 
board member conscious of the importance 
of a guidance program, what such a program 
can accomplish, and the additional resources 
required to carry it out. 


Regional Meetings Valuable 

In addition the Association holds many 
regional meetings, publishes a journal and 
frequent bulletins, and has several commit- 
tees studying particular problems. The Tri- 
County Division holds three dinner meetings 
a year with an average attendance of 500. 
The program consists of group meetings be- 
fore dinner and one or two after-dinner 
speakers on educational topics. Here are some 
of the topics treated at the last three group 
meetings: 

New equipment 

Teacher shortage 

Minimum requirements for board members 

Railroad tax objections 

The school as a community center 

Changes in elementary education 

School reorganization 

Remodeling v. rebuilding 

Effect of new tax assessment laws 

School board procedure 

School guidance programs 

So far we have considered the work of 
the association and the education of school 
board members from the local standpoint. 
But the work has broader aspects. Our edu- 
cated board member begins to concern him- 
self with problems outside of his own dis- 
trict. 

He becomes aware that Illinois has the 
greatest number of school districts in the 
nation and that itis one of the few states 
whose laws encourage the formation of sep- 
arate elementary and high school districts. 
He therefore co-operates with other organi- 
zations in seeking remedial legislation. This 
has resulted in two county survey bills pur- 
suant to which most of our counties are 
studying their own reorganization problems. 
Our association cannot claim the lion’s share 
of the credit for promoting such legislation, 
but we do believe that our contribution to 
the education of school board members has 
made it possible for self-survey legislation to 
work. Ten years ago school boards had no 
interest in school reorganization. They wanted 
to be left alone. In this last year the school 
boards of 93 of the 102 counties of the state 
have voted to conduct reorganization surveys. 
These surveys are not academic. The first 
step in a reorganization program is to get 
the people to look at their school and to 
think about the subject. Important consoli- 
dations are following these studies. 


The Important Problem of Taxation 

Taxation is another field of interest. Our 
board member soon learns that the schools 
of Illinois are too dependent on the local 
property tax, that our tax collection laws are 
bad, that there is too great a difference be- 
tween the abilities of districts to support an 
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Members of the Board of Trustees of the Jackson Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi, photographed 
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at the time of their first meeting of the new year, and following their organization for the year. Left 
to right: chairman John C. Batte; W. R. Newman, Jr.; secretary T. M. Hederman, Jr.; R. W. Naef; vice- 
chairman B. B. McClendon. The board has the administration of eighteen schools enrolling approxi- 
mately 11,250 pupils. They employ a staff of approximately 500, of which 375 are on the instructional 
staff and the remainder in custodial maintenance and cafeteria work. The current budget for 


operating purposes is $632,000. 





educational program. Again there is co-oper- 
ation with other groups in a legislative pro- 
gram, pursuant to which flat grants for ele- 
mentary schools have risen from $11 a pupil 
in 1935 to $19 a pupil in 1945, and the equal- 
ization basis from $30 to $80 in the same 
period. Here our association has followed the 
lead of the Illinois Education Association, 
but the fact that school boards were behind 
the legislation has been an important factor 
in the success of the program. When teachers 
ask for more money for schools, some legis- 
lators suspect that they are primarily in- 
terested in their own salaries. (They could 
not be blamed if they were.) But school 
board members can have no personal interest. 
And many subordinate their local community 
interest to the good of the state as a whole. 
It is an interesting fact that many of the 
leaders in our organization in the movement 
for better equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity come from the wealthier school dis- 
tricts. They are the ones who will pay for 
better equalization. 

Improvement of tax collections is a com- 
plicated legislative problem in Illinois which 
is still in process of solution. But we have 
publicized the advantages of tax foreclosures 
and have developed outlines of procedure for 
communities wishing to embark on fore- 
closure litigation. We have also tackled the 


‘problem of tax objections. In recent years 


railroad tax objections had become a great 
source of annoyance to school boards. Some 
of the objections did not seem to us to be 
well founded but rather shots in the dark 
with only a faint hope that they would find 


their target. Under the tax system in Illinois, 
such objections greatly delayed the distri- 
bution of taxes and made school finance a 
speculative undertaking. We pointed out to 
the railroads that their tactics were creating 
ill will on the part of schools and that this 
was inconsistent with their efforts to create 
good will by public advertising and by edu- 
cational material prepared for school use. 
They countered with criticism of padded 
school budgets and efforts of school people 
to make it as difficult as possible for the 
railroads to look at our budgets. Finally we 
entered into an agreement defining certain 
types of tax objections which we recognized 
that the railroads had the right to make. The 
railroads agreed not to make other types of 
objections. The railroads promised to listen 
with a sympathetic ear to special problems. 
We agreed to encourage our boards to make 
their budgets more readily available to the 
railroads. 


Better Professional Relations 

Another field of activity is that of relations 
with the profession. Educators convinced us 
that many teachers felt insecure in the tenure 
of their positions. We found that many 
boards proceeded arbitrarily in the dismissal 
of teachers. A committee of board members, 
county superintendents, administrators, and 
teachers co-operated in the drafting of a 
tenure bill securing its passage by the general 
assembly. This was a great aid in retaining 
teachers in the schools during the war in 
spite of the higher wages offered by industry. 

School board association work has only 


just begun. The experiences of our own as- 
sociation indicate what can be done to im- 
prove the work of the school board and how 
school board members can help in solving 
educational problems of state-wide concern. 
Superintendents can help the movement by 
encouraging their own board members to be 
active in their association. If superintendents 
want better schools, they cannot afford to 
ignore this powerful ally. 





ADOPT NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 


Upon recommendation of Supt. C. W. Martin, 
the board of education at Streator, Ill, has 
adopted a new salary schedule to go into effect in 
September, 1946. 

The schedule divides teachers into seven steps 
based on training and experience. Beginning 
teachers with 60 hours’ training receive a mini- 
mum salary of $1,500 and may rise to a maximum 
of $1,900 in the tenth year. 

For 15 additional hours of training, an incre- 
ment of $75 per year is allowed. Thus, teachers 
in the second step begin at $1,575 and rise to a 
maximum of $1,975. Teachers in step three with 
90 hours’ training begin at $1,650 and rise to 
$2,050.Teachers in step four, with 105 hours, 
begin at $1,725 and rise to a maximum of 
$2,175 in the eleventh year. 

Teachers with a bachelor’s degree or 120 
hours’ training begin at $1,800 and rise to $2,300 
in the twelfth year. Teachers in the sixth step 
begin at $1,825 and rise to a maximum of $2,425 
in the fourteenth year. Teachers with a master’s 
degree begin at $1,850 and rise to a maximum 
of $2,500 in the fifteenth year. 

No increments are given in the second year of 
teaching. 

The new schedule will involve an additional 
outlay of $11,490 for the next school year. The 
board of education has adopted generous policies 
for adjusting teachers now in the service to the 
schedule. Future increases will depend on con- 
tinued satisfactory service. 









Dr. Campbell’s article in the March, 1946, 
issue of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL is both 
interesting and informative as to the action 
of a modern state in the face of the emer- 
gency created by the relatively low salaries 
for teachers and the rising cost of living 
occasioned by the war. Having this challeng- 
ing article it occurred to me that it might be 
interesting to readers of the JOURNAL to 
learn of the evolution of West Virginia’s 
present state minimum salary schedule over 
a period of some twelve years. Especially 
might this be true since Utah and West 
Virginia have some characteristics in common 
with respect to their general district adminis- 
trative organization. Dr. Campbell points out 
that for the most part Utah’s districts tend 
to be coterminous with county boundries and 
that the state has just forty of them. West 
Virginia, with an area less than one third 
that of Utah and a population numbering 
almost three and one-half times as many, 
has its districts organized strictly on a county 
unit basis—55 of them. That is to say, 
there are no independent city districts in the 
state—no districts save those bounded by 
county lines. Each county is an antonomous 
school district. This has been the case ever 
since the County Unit Law was passed by 
the legislature of 1933. 

At this time it may be well to indicate that 
West Virginia has had a state minimum salary 
schedule, followed by all the counties, since 
the county unit bill went into effect in 1933. 
On February 21, 1934, House Bill 278 “au- 
thorizing the state to pay for basic salaries 
for eight months” was enacted. Coupled with 
House Bill 295, passed March 15, 1934, which 
provides that “a board of education shall not 
contract for the employment of any teacher 
at a monthly salary less in amount than the 
monthly amount which the district is entitled 
to receive for the employment of the teacher: 
Provided however, That boards of education 
shall provide in the contract advanced salaries 
(for experience) ”. it established the 
following schedule on a monthly basis, retro- 
active for the schooi year 1933-34: 

TABLE |. West Virginia State Salary Schedule of 


1933-34 (per Month) 
Grade of Certificate or Credential 
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Basic $55.00 $70.00 $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 $110.00 
2nd 58.00 73.00 78.00 88.00 93.00 113.00 
3rd 60.00 75.00 80.00 90.00 95.00 115.00 
4th 62.50 77.50 82.50 92.50 97.50 117.50 
Sth 65.00 80.00 85.00 95.00 100.00 120.00 
6-10th 70.00 85.00 90.00 100.00 105.00 125.00 
11th— 75.00 90.00 95.00 105.00 110.00 130.00 





It must be remembered that the county 
unit was adopted, in large measure at least, 
because West Virginia citizens in 1932 voted 
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for a tax limitation amendment to the state 
constitution which forthwith deprived the 
schools of the state of some $16,000,000 of 
local tax money. Thus was eliminated con- 
siderably more than 60 per cent of the abil- 
ity of local schools to defray their costs. It 
should also be remembered that this was the 
period of the depth of the depression. These 
two factors taken together forced the state 
into an era of larger state support for schools. 
Before 1933 the state had contributed only 
six per cent of the funds expended upon 
public elementary and secondary education. 
During the school year 1933-34 it supplied 
about 52 per cent of the money thus spent. 
The county unit of school administration and 
support became the means whereby the state 
forced the wealthier parts of counties to 
share with the less well-to-do the burden of 
local school support, thus equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity and tax burden within a 
county. Then the state employed state funds 
to equalize educational opportunity as be- 
tween counties. 

One logical outcome of this equalizing pro- 
gram was the inauguration of a state mini- 
mum single salary schedule, which assured 
to each teacher of a certain standard of prep- 
aration and experience a salary equal to that 
of any other teacher of the same training and 
experience regardless of where in the county 
or what grade in the school system he might 
teach. 

The reader will note that the salary sched- 
ule as adopted in 1934 constituted a rather 
modest beginning. The basic salaries (those 
paid for teachers without experience) were 
not large; nor were the increments for ex- 
perience. The maximum increase possible for 
a teacher holding any one grade of certificate 
was $20 per month even though he might 
have taught ten years or more. Since West 
Virginia schools generally operate on a nine 
months’ basis, a teacher, reaching his maxi- 
mum according to the state minimum salary 
schedule at the end of ten years, would 
achieve a salary only $180 above that re- 
ceived during his first year of teaching. Of 
course a teacher who started with a relatively 
low grade certificate and continued his school- 
ing so as to lift himself to a higher standard 
of preparation would receive further increases 
above his initial salary; but these would be 
due to additional training, involving addi- 
tional expenditure on his part, and not to 
his improvement in teaching skill by reason 
of additional experience. Obviously this dif- 
ferential of $180 per year between one’s be- 
ginning salary and one’s final salary is piti- 
fully inadequate. 

It has already been stated that the 1934 
salary schedule was a modest beginning. In 
1939 new. basic salaries were adopted, and 
again in 1941 further increases in basic sala- 
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ries were enacted by the Legislature, on an 
annual (9 months’) basis, as follows: 





TABLE Il. Legislative Changes in W. Va. Basic 





Salaries, 1939 and 1941 
Certificate 1939 194] 
2nd grade $ 585 $ * 
Ist grade 765 765 
Short normal 810 810 
Standard normal 900 945 
Three-year college *990 


Bachelor’s degree 990 
Master’s degree 1,080 
Doctor’s degree 


1,080 

1,215 

*1,260 
*Note the appearance of two new salary categories and 

the disappearance of the lowest 








The 1943 Legislature enacted the Bonus Law, 
adding $225 per year to every teacher’s salary 
for the school years 1943-44 and 1944-45. 

But the experience differential between 
initial and final annual salary for any one 
class of teaching credential remained at $180. 
This condition persisted in spite of very def- 
inite efforts by the West Virginia State Edu- 
cation Association to improve it. As early as 
1935 the association’s legislative committee 
appointed a subcommittee on teachers salaries 
which made its report to the association’s 
Delegate Assembly, recommending a salary 
schedule which proposed not to increase all 
basic salaries, but differentiated between lower 
and higher grade credentials and also recom- 
mended marked increments for experience. 

The purpose of the first differentiation was 
to encourage, more than the existing salary 
schedule could, a higher level of professional 
preparation for West Virginia teachers. The 
results of this first recommendation are evi- 
dent in the action of the 1939 and 1941 legis- 
lative sessions as indicated above. 

The purpose of the second recommendation 
was to retain in the teaching profession those 
who might readily become discouraged under 
the inadequate differential between beginning 
and final yearly salary as it existed in the 
salary schedule adopted in 1933. Unfortu- 
nately, although the State Education Associa- 
tion persistently strove for additional salary 
increments for teachers with longer experi- 
ence, as proposed as early as 1935, the legis- 
lature failed to adopt a progressive revision 
of the experience aspect of the state mini- 
mum salary schedule until the session of 
1945. 

At this time, partly due to the emergency 
with which education was confronted because 
of the war, entailing the loss of so many of 
our best teachers, strong representations 
were made to the legislature on behalf of 
both higher basic salaries and increased ex- 
perience differentials, not only by the State 
Education Association but also by citizen 
groups who recognized that the loss of ex- 
perienced teachers meant the distinct handi- 
capping of the oncoming generation. As 4 
result of their efforts and those of the asso- 
ciation a progressive salary schedule was 
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adopted as shown in Table III. 

The State Education Association’s first 
proposal to the 1945 legislative session was 
that the $225 bonus be made a permanent 
addition to the basic salary for each class of 
certificate. In this respect it differed from the 
proposals made in 1935, since the latter con- 
templated no increases in basic salaries for 
the lower grade certificates. Its second re- 
quest was that the experience increments be 
(1) at the rate of $4 per month for each year 


of teaching experience for which increments 


would be given ($36 per year); (2) allowed 
for an increasing number of years as the 
grade of the teaching credential rose. Al- 
though the difference in cost between the as- 
sociation’s proposal and the legislature’s en- 
acted measure approximated only $445,000, 
the latter (1) increased all basic salaries $270 
per year instead of $225; but (2) allowed in- 
crements of only $3 per month ($27 per year) 
instead of the teachers’ association’s proposed 
$4 ($36 per year) for experience. The asso- 
ciation’s original proposal to the 1945 ses- 
sion had been $6 per month ($54 per year) 
for experience, but this had been reduced to 
the $4 figure later in the session. 

While the differentials between initial and 
final salaries still do not give adequate rec- 
ognition to experience —do not hold before 
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TABLE Ill. New Basic and Advanced Salary 
Schedule for Teachers Enacted by the 


1945 W. Va. Legislature 
» 

~~ a) ” 
se os eB FE BS ee FE 
Bi FE EF FE GS <i 3 
> @ &R® we He * = 3s 8 
0 $1,035 $1,080 $1,215 $1,260 $1,350 $1,485 
1 1,062 1,107 1,242 1,287 1,377 1,512 
2 1,089 1,134 1,269 1,314 1,404 1,539 
3 1,116 1,161 1,296 1,341 1,431 1,566 
4 1,143 1,188 1,323 1,368 1,458 1,593 
5 1,170 1,215 1,350 1,395 1,485 1,620 
6 1,197 1,242 1,377 1,422 1,512 1,647 
7 

8 

9 


16 or 
more 
the teacher the promise of eventual economic 
reward which in our sort of society is ex- 
pected to accompany the increasing compe- 
tence which should result from added ex- 
perience in professional service —still the 
schedule of 1945 is a distinctly forward step. 
It does establish the principles of (1) greater 
differentials between initial and final salaries 
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for higher than for lower class certificates, 
(2) larger differentials for experience, which 
will help to hold experienced teachers in the 
profession and in the schools of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Before closing it should be stated that the 
statute permits county boards of education 
to pay salaries beyond the state schedule to 
principals, supervisors, directors, rural teach- 
ers, etc., provided only that all in each such 
category, unless special duties may be as- 
signed to some that are not assigned to others, 
in consideration of which some additional re- 
muneration may be given, are paid in accord 
with an established schedule uniformly ap- 
plied. Thus the West Virginia statute is seen 
to be on the one hand a minimum or “floor,” 
but not a “ceiling”; and on the other a means 
of providing what is usually spoken of as 
equal pay for equal work, equal preparation, 
and equal experience. 

The reader’s appraising glance at the three 
tables representing the several stages through 
which the state minimum salary schedule has 
passed reveals a gradual evolution of pro- 
gressive state salary policy and prompts the 
expectation that future salary policies will be 
progressively encouraging to superior individ- 
uals to become and to remain teachers of 
West Virginia’s succeeding generations. 


Master Lists and Suggested Methods of Storage of 
Equipment for the Course in High School Physics 


(Concluded from April) 


ITEMS 


Tube and pointer 

Tube, calcium chloride, U form, 20cm. long 

Tube, calcium chloride, 6” 

Tubes, constant level, 4 tubes, 15cm. high 

Tube, connecting Y shape, glass, dia. 4” 

Tube, glass, 110cm. x 4cm.,stopper 

Tube, liquid pressure 

Tube, resonance, glass, 4cm. x 45cm. 

Tube, thistle, 30cm. 

Tumblers 

Tungar rectifier 

Tuning fork, C’ 256 

Tuning fork, E’ 320 

Tuning fork, G’ 384 

Tuning fork, C’” 512 

Tuning fork, A 426.6 

Tuning forks in pairs, sympathetic, mounted on 
resonance cases 

Tuning fork, with tracing pen for vibrograph 

Tuning fork, electrically driven 

Vacuum tube testing outfit 

Vibrograph (for rating apparatus), self activating, precision 
student type, for use with tuning fork, base 54cm. x 10cm. 

Volt-ammeter, d.c., full 5” scale, range of volts 
and 10 amps in 0.1 divisions, bakelite base 

Voltmeter, a.c., portable laboratory type, bake- 
lite case, 150 and 15 colt scales 

Voltmeter, d.c., 150/15/1.5 volts 

Voltmeter, d.c., Weston model 489, 0 to 7 volts 

and % to 150 volts 

Volume coefficient tube, Charles’ law, with aad 
40cm. long . eh. ee 

Watch glasses, 3” dia. 

Watch springs ‘ 

Water hammer, exhausted tube, 25cm, long : 

Water trap, glass, 10cm. long . . 

Weight hanger, 1 kg. 

Weight, iron, slotted, 1 kg. 

Weight, iron, slotted, 2 kg. ‘ 

Weight of air globe, brass, with attac hment for air pump 


select 


select 


select 


index 


. 25 20 18 


Clarence Wilson Greene, Ph.D. 


Weights, set of brass, 


ITEMS 
1-500 gm., 


in block 


Weights, set of iron, 10-500 gm., slotted and on 


holder 


Weights, set of iron, 10-1000 gm., 


holder 


dotted end select 20 13 10 


Weights, set of Universal, brass, 10-1000 gm. 


slide wire form 


Wheel and axle, aluminum 


., a .9, 9 


Wheatstone bridge, skeleton type, with bakelite insulation, 


5 4 3 


Wheel and axle, bakelite, dia. of wheels in te mo} select 4 3 2 


Wire, cu., insulated, No. 18 


Wire, cu., bare, No. 24 
Wire, cu., bare, No. 27 
Wire, cu., 


annunciator, No. 18 


Wire, cu., annunciator, No. 20 


Wire, cu., DCC, No. 24 
Wire, cu., DCC, No. 18 
Wire, cu., DCC, No. 22 
Wire, cu., DCC, No. 28 
Wire, cu., bare magnet, 
Wire, bare magnet, No. 36 
Wire, cu., DCC, No, 30 

1 Wire, 


40 20 12 


l i 


2 


nN 
= 


8 6 
Wire, piano, No. 00 
Wire, piano, No. 7 
Wire, piano, No. 28 
Wire, piano, No. 26 
Wire, steel, No. 24 


— 


—owewwre OA rw 
— 


~mNN NN 2 


- & 


-UAaUaore wv & hw 


tension crank 
X-Ray tube, 


German silver resistance, DCC, No. 22 
Wire, German silver DCC, No, 
Wire, German silver DCC, No. 36 
Wire, German silver bare, No. 
Wire, German silver bare, No. 
Wire, German silver bare, No. 
4 Wire, German silver bare, No. 


Wire testing set, simple form, 


10cm. bulb, with gas regulator 


X-Ray tube, for use with static machine 
Storage Space Requirements for Physics Apparatus 


The storage area required for the apparatus listed in Column I 
(Group I of 20 to 24 students) approximates 27,000 sq. in. Of this 


No. 18 


select 


. 3S spools 25 spools 15 spools 
30 


24 
20 | 
34 
36 


with 2 table clamps with 
l 1 1 


ia . 1 1 1 





storage area, at least 3500 sq. in. could be in drawers and 23,500 sq. 
in. on shelves. 

The storage area required for Group II (13 to 19 students) ap- 
Hc ama 21,500 sq. in.; of this amount at least 2700 sq. in. could 

in drawers and 18,800 sq. in. on shelves. 

The storage area required for Group III (a class up to 12 students) 
approximates 17,000 sq. in., of this amount at least 2300 sq. in. could 


be in drawers and 14,700 sq. in. on shelves. 


Suggested Storage Methods 


Because of the relatively high cost of many of the instruments re- 
quired for laboratory work in physics, such equipment should be so 
protected that the good workable condition and length of life of the 
instruments will be promoted. 

The dimensions of some of the instruments require that special con- 
sideration be given to the height and depth of the shelf spaces. 

The strongly expressed preference of many physicists with whom 
the writer has conferred confirms his choice of sliding door, instead 
of swinging door, storage cases for physics equipment. 

Cases of various lengths and depths are suggested because of varying 
spaces available for placement in laboratory rooms and stock rooms. 

*When space is available in the laboratory rooms, placement of the 
cases in them will be found to be convenient and timesaving for the 
instructor. The following types of units may be utilized for storage. 


Types of Cases Suggested for Storage of Apparatus 
No. 1A Sliding Door Apparatus Case 


Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions .............sees055 47” 22” 7’0” 
IEEE, ncucwpcdcveccscccececes 45%” 17” 6'5” 
Provided with adjustable shelves and locks. 

No. 2A Sliding Door Apparatus Case 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ...............0.55. 70” 22” 7’0” 
Inside dimensions ..................04+: 677%,” Sap 65” 
Provided with adjustable shelves and lock. 

No. 3A Sliding Door Apparatus Case with 7 Drawers 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions .................... 48” 24” 7’0” 
BE IIE Sic Si cee cccsccccccodccsocs 47” 16” 47” 
Lower member with drawers........... 47” 23” 37” 
I, de we pceccdectcccccccce 21” 18” 64%” 
TE Swab eecccseocedcecccess 21” 18” 24%” 
I EB on cencovccsceccesssccces 44,” 18” 64,” 
Provided with adjustable shelves and lock. 

No. 4A Glazed Sliding Door Case 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions ...........0.eeee00. 70” 16” 7’0” 
I cc ssc cccccnccescceoss 6844,” | ag 6’5” 
Provided with adjustable shelves and lock. 

No. 5A Sliding Door Storage Case with Double Cupboard 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions .................... 49” 24” 7’0” 
EE Seas cb eveccccccdecccses 47” 16” 47” 
Co keksns spdeccaccescicess 47” 23” 37” 
1 Double cupboard...................... 45%” 20” 293,” 
Provided with adjustable shelves and lock. 

No. 6A Open Shelving Case with Back 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions .................... 47” 16” 7’0” 
Inside dimensions ....................+5- 45%” 144,” 6'5” 
Provided with adjustable shelves. 

No. 7A Open Shelving Case with Back 

Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions .................... 47” 12” 7’0” 
Inside dimensions .....................: 444,” 10%,” 65” 


Provided with adjustable shelves. 


Storage Method A 

This method utilizes the sliding door apparatus cases of greatest 
depth. 

In this and in other methods of storage recommended, the shelf 
height spaces are based on the results of the measurement of the 
dimensions of the items on the list of apparatus. 

For Group I (20 to 24 students) five units of case No. 1A (or 
four units of No. 2A) are combined with one unit of case No. 3A. 

In one No. 1A case, with three adjustable shelves, use one 48” 
shelf height space, one of 10” and two of 8” each. 

In one No. 1A case, with three adjustable shelves, use one 44” shelf 
height space, one of 12”, one of 10”, and one of 8”. 

In one No. 1A case, with six adjustable shelves, use one 20” height 
shelf space, one of 12” and five of 8” each. 

In two No. 1A cases, with six adjustable shelves in each, use two 
shelf height spaces of 16” each and five of 8” each.” 
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zn one No. 3A case, with four adjustable shelves use five shelf 
height spaces of 8” each. 

For Group II (13 to 19 students) four units of case No. 1A (or 
three units of case No. 2A) with one unit of case No. 3A will provide 
adequate storage accommodations. 

The total number of adjustable shelves suggested is 18 for the No 
1A units and 4 for the No. 3A unit. 

The total number of shelf height spaces recommended is (a) for 
the No. 1A units, one of 48”, one of 44”, one of 20”, two of 16” each 
two of 12” each, two of 10” each and thirteen of 8” each; (b) for the 
one No. 3A unit five of 8” each. 

For Group III (12 students or fewer) three units of case No. 1A (or 
two units of No. 2A) with one unit of No. 3A will suffice. 

The total number of adjustable shelves suggested is thirteen for the - 
No. 1A units and four for the No. 3A unit. 

The total number of shelf height spaces recommended is (a) for 
the No. 1A units, one of 48”, one of 44”, one of 20”, one of 12”, two 
of 10” each, eight of 8” each, and two of 6” each; (b) for the one 
No. 3A unit, four of 8” each. 


Storage Method B 


For those who desire to have storage cases of less depth, a combina- 
tion of 4A cases, with one No. 3A case, may be used. 

For Group I (20 to 24 students) five No. 4A units can be used with 
one No. 3A unit. 

For Group II (13 to 19 students) four No. 4A units may be used 
with one No. 3A unit. 

For Group III (12 students, or fewer) three No. 4A units may be 
used with one No. 3A unit. : 

For each of the three groups the number of adjustable shelves and 
the heights of shelf spaces should correspond closely to those indicated 
for the corresponding groups in Storage Method A. 


Storage Method C 


When cupboard space is desired in some of the storage units, one or 
more of No. 5A Sliding Door Storage Cases With Double Cupboard 
may be substituted for a corresponding number of the No. 1A units in 
Storage Method A, each double cupboard space providing a 20” height 
storage space. 


Storage Method D 


When it is desired to use open shelving cases with backs, the No. 
6A Open Shelving Case may be substituted, unit for unit, for the 
No. 1A Sliding Door Apparatus Cases indicated in Storage Method A. 


Storage Method E 


Likewise, when open shelving cases with backs are desired, the No. 
7A Open Shelving Cases may be substituted, unit for unit, for the 
No. 4A units indicated in Storage Method B. 

Obviously the reader could make such other combinations of the 
storage units indicated as might be preferred in a particular situation, 
caution being observed to provide the essential shelf height spaces re- 
quired for the storage of the instruments that are above an 8” height. 


Concluding Remarks 


The observations made by the writer in the laboratories of several 
hundred high schools, colleges and universities, including approximately 
two hundred visited within the past two years, led him to make the 
following suggestions relative to the selection of storage units for 
science equipment: 

The laboratory furniture companies that have conducted research 
work on the materials used and have employed highly skilled workmen 
will provide the most durable, convenient, and economical laboratory 
furniture. 

The lumber used in the manufacture of laboratory furniture should 
be carefully selected, carefully air-dried, cured in modern vapor type 
dry kilns, and finally tempered for approximately sixty days in a tem- 
pering room before being used. 

The manufacture of the best laboratory furniture requires the com- 
bination of expert knowledge of materials, both woods and metals, and 
of the workmanship of specially trained workmen. 

When new science departments are being equipped or major addi- 
tions to scientific equipment are being made, the greatest satisfaction 
will result through securing the services of specially trained installa- 
tion engineers such as are provided by the leading manufacturers of 
laboratory furniture. 





tNote. The five No. 1A cases may be replaced by four No. 2A cases, approximately 
the same shelf height spaces being conveniently determined from data given above. 
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To Meet the Housing Shortage — 
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Indianapolis Conducts Schools 
for Home Planners A. J. Kettler’ 


The ever widening influence of the public 
schools throughout the community is an inci- 
dent hardly unique in many localities, particu- 
larly in smaller towns and rural areas where 
the schools serve as civic centers. But in many 
of the larger cities, school officials are more 
inclined to interpret the function of the 
schools to be that of rendering service only 
to those who are required by state law and 
local ordinance to attend the classes provided. 

It is true, of course, that in many of the 
larger cities authorities have provided cer- 
tain opportunities for adults in continuation 
classes, citizenship training groups, and liberal 
provision has also been made for tuition-free 
instruction in academic, commercial, and vo- 
cational classes. Certainly the recent contri- 
bution made by the schools in providing war- 
production training, particularly in large 
industrial areas, may be said to have hastened 
the conclusion of the global conflict. It may 
have been the major factor in making allied 
victory possible. 

However, it is the feeling of many progres- 
sive administrators that the public schools 
are charged with the responsibility of provid- 
ing for their communities other opportunities 
not essentially directed toward qualifying in- 
dividuals to receive certificates of graduation 
or toward enabling them to meet requirements 
for new or better jobs. 

Virgil Stinebaugh, superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis public schools, is heartily in line 
with any program designed to bring informa- 
tion to the general public. His basic philoso- 
phy of education he has expounded on numer- 
ous occasions, and its logic has not only 
appealed to his listeners in every instance but 
has won their unqualified support. “Educa- 
tion,” insists Mr. Stinebaugh, “is a continuing 
process. It begins in the cradle and ends only 
with the grave. The public schools not only 
enjoy the opportunity but also should assume 
the responsibility of exerting a beneficent in- 
fluence upon the preschool child and the ‘post- 
school’ adult as well.” 


The Indianapolis’ Extended Services 

For the individual at the school “exit,” the 
Indianapolis schools are committed to the 
policy of providing a variety of opportunities 
for further training. These may be of a voca- 
tional nature or they may be purely academic. 
They may be in the commercial or in the 
distributive education field. Or they may be 
of the forum type, designed to impart infor- 
mation to the community. To integrate these 
“postcurricular” services, the superintendent’s 
organization includes a department of Ex- 
tended School Services set up under Assistant 
Superintendent H. L. Harshman. Directors 





‘Consultant in School Publications, Indianapolis Public 
Schools 


and consultants, each presiding over the re- 
spective areas of Special Youth Services, 
Counseling and Guidance, Vocational Co- 
ordination, and Distributive Education, are 
responsible to Mr. Harshman. 

To inaugurate the extended service program 
in the field of non-credit-bearing classes, offi- 
cials conducted a series of forums last year 
on world co-operation. Eight centers, each em- 
bracing a half dozen school districts, were 
designated for the forums. At each a high 
school head of a social studies department led 
the discussion. The Dumbarton Oaks propos- 
als, then soon to be studied by Congress, were 
analyzed at the meetings. Previous attempts 
at securing world order were reviewed. At 
many of the forums the discussions culmi- 
nated in petitions and memorials to Congress 
urging that all efforts be extended toward 
adoption of such measures as would insure 
world security. 

Alert to the civic service thus rendered by 
the schools, the local press editorialized in 
complimentary vein; so widespread was com- 
munity interest that a second series of forums 
was scheduled. 

While the “Oaks” forums were proceeding, 
Mr. Stinebaugh and his staff cast about for 
another vital forum topic. The almost uni- 
versal and tremendously vital housing prob- 
lem seemed best to lend itself to forum treat- 
ment under school sponsorship. A general 
committee representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Merchagts Association, Utilities, Real 
Estate Board, League of Savings and Loan 
Associations, City and County Plan Commis- 
sions, and similar groups was invited to con- 
sider the advisability of conducting a series of 
institutes on home planning. The proposal did 
not meet with unanimous approval, although 
the majority of the committee was enthusias- 
tic. The objection was that the topic was un- 
timely. At the same time, the co-ordinator of 
distributive education, under whose direction 
the proposed institutes were to be conducted, 
suffered the loss of his health, so the project 
was tabled. 


The Home Planning Forums 

With the acute housing shortage which the 
city faced becoming more acute as the GI’s 
returned, and with some moves being made in 
the direction of home construction, the com- 
mittee revived interest in the home planners’ 
program and asked that Alfred K. Jones, new 
distributive education co-ordinator, draft 
plans for a series of institutes to be held dur- 
ing the early spring of 1946. One or two mem- 
bers of the committee were still not persuaded 
of the timeliness of such a program and pre- 
dicted abysmal failure if it should be at- 
tempted. However, the committee decided to 
go forward with the plans as formulated. 


4] 


The mechanical aspects of the institute 
series are interesting in themselves, and for 
other school systems that may contemplate a 
similar project, some detailed explanation 
might not be amiss. Major factors in the sub- 
ject of home planning were broken down and 
grouped into six units, each of which was to 
be the topic of discussion at each of five 
sessions at five of the more centrally located 
high schools. The entire program thus calls 
for a total of thirty meetings. 

The six sessions, somewhat 
grouped, are as follows: 

I. Building Prospects — material outlook, 
building costs, new methods, new equipment, 
possibilities; how to select a home site. 

II. Fundamentals of Home Designing — plans 
and plan services; selection of the architect; 
kitchen, laundry, and bathroom planning. 

III. How to Get a Well-Built Home — selec- 
tion of a contractor and materials; adequate 
wiring and plumbing. 

IV. How to Finance Your Home — personal 
and family considerations, budget considera- 
tions; types of mortgage plans, how to judge 
a plan. 

V. Controlled Climate in Your Home — fuels 
and equipment, air conditioning and ventilating, 
insulation and storm sash; equipping your 
home for comfort and convenience. 

VI. Interior Decoration and Furnishings — 
exterior decoration and landscaping. 

Other groupings of subject matter relating 
to other factors in home planning may readily 
be made to suit local demands or conditions. 

One major problem in getting the series of 
institutes off to a good start was to alert the 
community to the opportunities available — 
the chance to obtain expert information at no 
cost on all the important phases of home 
planning. It was decided to attract attention 
to the institute series by staking a general 
“send-off” meeting at which a “name” speaker 
should make the principal address. Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Scheick, co-ordinator of the Small 
Homes Council and member of the University 
of Illinois School of Architecture, made an 
excellent address of interpretation of what the 
schools for home planners could mean to the 
community. 


arbitrarily 


How the People Were Reached 

Media used in bringing public attention to 
the home planners program were varied. 
Building page editors on the three local dailies 
were enthusiastic about the institutes and de- 
voted considerable space to the story. A dozen 
and a half neighborhood weeklies also told the 
story as did the local high school papers and 
the public schools’ own personnel newspaper. 
The message began to creep into the regular 
paid display advertising of supporting and al- 
lied organizations. The nature of these adver- 
tisements was, of course, institutional. 


2The Committee believes that the decision not to hold 
sessions at the two suburban high schools was an error 
since most of the new building will be in outlying areas. 
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Four local radio stations co-operated by 
using “plugs” as public service features while 
at least three interviews were aired over pub- 
lic service programs conducted by the schools 
and the library. Two of the supporting organ- 
izations carried daily messages on their regu- 
lar commercial programs. A large department 
store which capitalizes on its home planning 
bureau used several interviews on its own 
program. No public school personnel, how- 
ever, can appear on any commercially spon- 
sored program, even though it is devoted to 
public service; this because of a prohibitive 
school board rule. 

Ten thousand dodgers reached the parents 
of school children. The committee felt that. 
this number could do the job as well as nearly 
58,000 which would have been necessary if 
each pupil had received a notice. The public 
library co-operated by distributing ten thou- 
sand bookmarks carrying both the program 
and an enrollment blank. 

Attractive folders were distributed by direct 
mail to clients and customers of the support- 
ing agencies. Folders were also available at 
schools and libraries on request of patrons. 
Each folder carried an enrollment blank. On 
receipt of the enrollment blank at the school 
office an admission card was sent to the pros- 
pective “student.” 


The Forums Were Crowded 


The cost of operating the series of schools 
was underwritten by contributions from the 
supporting organizations solicited by a Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee. In no case did 
the contribution exceed $100. The entire 
budget amounted to less than $1,500 and 
easily covered printing, postage, honorarium 
to the special speaker, publicity, and janitor 
service for use of the school facilities for the 
thirty meetings. 

The venture, being the first of its kind in 
Indianapolis, no one on the committee could 
foresee results. One or two on the committees 
flirted with the florid fancy of packing five 
high school auditoriums. Much less extrava- 
gant in even their fondest hopes, schocl au- 
thorities expected classes of 50 persons at 
each school. The writer, who was charged 
with the promotion task, hoped for something 
in between. At one school the first general 
meeting attracted over 300 people. The first 
meeting of Session I drew 525. Attendance at 
the other schools was 136, 375, 187, and 82. 
The first meeting of Session II jumped the 
attendance from 525 to over 800, so it would 
appear that the schools will have an aggregate 
of above 10,000. Pre-enrollments are still 
coming in and have passed the 1400 mark, so 
it would seem that interest in this type of 
adult education program is cumulative. The 
total number of families enrolled in the pro- 
gram is about 2 per cent of all the families in 
the city. 

If half the families enrolled should buy or 
build inexpensive $6,000 homes, the total ex- 
penditure to be shared by realtors, builders, 
architects, material and supply firms, home 
furnishing dealers, and landscape artists 
would be $4,500,000—a rather significant 


sum. And that estimate is a modest one. 

To insure success of the program it is nec- 
essary to present experts in their fields as 
discussion leaders. Qualified persons should 
represent organizations rather than individual 
commercial firms. Commercial literature 
should in no case be distributed, and the 
schools should not be embarrassed by spon- 
soring a program which would tend to benefit 
even one industry to the prejudice of any 
other industry. The authorities, it should be 
remembered, are concerned only with making 
available that type of information which will 
tend to influence prospective home buyers to 
plan intelligently. For each one will spend a 
large portion of his life savings or mortgage 
his future; the average family builds only one 
home. If the prospective home owner plans 
well in selection of site, design, material, 
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equipment, and decoration, he will be a satis. 
fied owner, a good citizen, and as such, he 
will make his contribution to the community, 
The corollary is simply this; the sound com. 
munity will certainly be reflected in jts 
schools. That is a stake the schools have in 
the program. 

Your community may not be the type that 
would generate much enthusiasm over a ge. 
ries of institutes in home planning, but there 
are other topics that may carry even greater 
appeal. What can your system do to provide 
greater opportunities for your adult citizens? 
When you discover an area of wide spread 
interest, why not present a series of forums 
to discuss it? Everyone will profit, not the 
least of all your schools, for it is axiomatic 
that whoever attends a meeting in your school 
building is a new-found friend. 


UNIVERSITY CITY SCHOOLS 


Meet Your Board of Education 





SIX MEN WHO GUIDE THE POLICIES 


Dr. Willis H. 
Reals, President of 
the Board of Edu- 
cation, is widely 


Mr. John Wight- Mr. Paul M, 
man, Jr. has been Meyersieck Was 
Treasurer of the unanimously ap- 
Board of Education pointed by the 


known as a mem- 

ber of the faculty 

at Washington Uni- 

versity and, since 

1944, has been 

Dean of its Univer- 

sity College. Dr. 

Reals is a member 

of a number of 

educational organi- 

zations and con- 

tributor to national 

periodicals in the 

educational field. 

Dr. Willis H. Reis’ He holds his Mas- 
7032 Westmoreland Ave. ter’s degree from 
Syracuse University and his Ph.D. @jm 
Columbia University, New York. He 
was elected to the Board of Education 


‘in 1942. 


Dr. Reals is married, owns his own 
residence, and has a son who was gradu- 
ated from the University City Senior 
High School 


> 


Mr. Oliver F 
Lemkemeier, Jr., is 
Vice-President of 
the Board of Edu- 

* cation. He has been 

' a member of the 

Board since 1943, 

when he was ap- 

pointed to fill a 

vacancy created by 

the resignation of 

Mr. Arthur 

Humphreys, and 

he was elected to a 

three-year term in 

April, 1945. During 

the past year he 

has been chairman 

F. Lemkemeier, jr. Of the Board's 

7337 Carlton Avenue Post-War Planning 
Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemkemeier have been 
residents and property owners in Uni- 
versity City for a number of years and 
have two children in the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne School. They have been ac- 
tive in parent-teacher circles and he is 
a past president of one of the local 
parent-teacher associations. He himself 
attended the St. Louis schools and is 
now with the Caine Steele Company 


since 1942. He at- 
tended the public 
schools of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 
and the University 
of Minnesota, 
where he studied 
engineering. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wight- 
man have one child 
in Hanley Junior 
High School and 
one in the Senior 
High School. The 
Wightmans have 
been residents of 


University City for seventeen years and 
own their home on Wilson Avenue. For 
twenty-one years Mr. Wightman has been 
in the insurance business and for the 
past eleven years has conducted a suc- 
cessful insurance brokerage business. He 
is also recording secretary of the Exec 
utive Board of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation. . 


Mr. Harold P 
Davison was elect- 
ed to the Board of 
Education in 1944 
and was made its 
Secretary in Janu 
ary, 1946. He has 
been closely asso- 
ciated with the 
public schools for 
nine years through 
work withthe 
Parent-Teacher 
Associations; he is 
past president of 
two of these or- 
ganizations 
‘ Mr. Davison 
- Ad, se holds a Bachelor 
of Science degree 
from Washington University, having 
graduated in 1924 from the School of 
Commerce. Mr. and Mrs. Davison have 
been residents and property owners in 
University City since 1928 and have two 
children in Senior High School. Mr 
Davison is a member of the Board of 
Trustees and Superintendent of the Sab- 
bath School of the First United Presby- 
terian Church. He is executive secretary 
of the Theta Xi Fraternity. 


Board of Education 

on July 6, 1945, to 

fill the vacancy 

created by the 

resignation of Wal- 

ter L. Metcalfe. Mr. 

and Mfs. Meyer- 

sieck have two 

children, Mary 

Betty and Tom, 

who attended the 

University City 

Public Schools 

} from kindergarten 

A. M. ay poll through Senior 

ee High School. Both 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyersieck have been ac- 

tive in parent-teacher work in elemen- 

tary and secondary schools. They have 

owned their home at 7830 Greensfelder 

Lane for twenty years and are active 

members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of University City 


_Mr Meyersieck attended Washington 
University and is credit manager of the 
Securities Investment Company 


Mr. Peter Schott, 
Jr. was appointed 
to the Board of 
Education Febru- 
ary 20, 1945, to fill 
the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resig- 
nation of Herluf E. 
Lund. He was re- 
elected for a three- 
year term in April, 
1945. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schott have been 
active in parent- 
teacher work and 
have two children, 
one of whom is 
now in the Senior 
High School, the 
other having grad- 
uated in 1944. The Schotts have been 
residents and property owners in Uni- 
versity City for a number of years and 
are members of the West Presbyterian 
Church, where Mr. Schott is an elder. 
Mr. Schott is Vice-President of the 
American Fixture and Manufacturing 
Company of St. Louis 





Peter Schom, Jr 
7350 Melrose Avenue 





The Board of Education at University City, Missouri, has been favorably 
introduced to the parents through the monthly bulletin 


distributed by the schools. 
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The Historical Background of 


American Teacher Unions 
Wellington G. Fordyce, Ph.D. 


Early Beginnings 

The first affiliation of teachers with organ- 
ized labor appears to have been that of a 
group of teachers in San Antonio, Tex. A 
charter was issued to this group by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor September 20, 1902. 
Seemingly, an early attempt to unionize was 
made by a group of Los Angeles teachers in 
1889. These teachers were irritated by the 
influence of the eastern colleges and their 
prestige in the National Education Associ- 
ation. 

The Proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reveal no action in regard to 
teacher unions between 1890 and 1910. There 
was a teachers’ union in Butte, Mont., in 
1911, but this group surrendered its charter 
as a labor organization when the first state 
professional organization was formed. In the 
period between 1902 and 1910, there were 
11 teacher groups which affiliated with local 
groups of organized labor. Most of them 
lasted only a few months. They were located 
in Illinois, California, and Texas. Two of 
these unions, the one in San Antonio and one 
in Chicago, which were affiliated with the 
local Federation of Labor, carried on for a 
number of years. The causes behind their 
foundation appeared to be entirely concerned 
with the economic welfare of the teachers in 
the local communities. 

The economic condition of teachers in 
England led to the formation of the National 
Union of Teachers in that country in 1870. 
The adoption of a system of salaries based 
on “payment by results” was a factor in the 
establishment of the union. There was little 
economic security possible where the teacher’s 
salary depended upon the achievements of 
his students in examinations. This English 
union was nondenominational, democratic, 
open to all, and had no political party affili- 
ations. 


Beginnings in Chicago 

The strongest educational labor group in 
the United States is the American Federation 
of Teachers. The organization is made up of 
an indeterminate number of local chapters, 
affiliated with the national organization, which 
in turn is affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of labor. The study of this organization 
begins with the organization of a union in 
Chicago, Ill 

The’ causes leading to the inception of the 
union are not entirely concerned with edu- 
cational organization and administration. The 
underlying evils which it sought to overcome 
had been created by municipal and state 
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legislation governing schools. It is interesting 
to note that some of these evils still exist, 
and that neither the teachers’ union nor the 
professional teachers’ organizations have been 
able to bring about the reforms in state and 
municipal governmental organization which 
were the major underlying causes behind the 
formation of this union. 

In 1897, the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
was organized to do something about teachers’ 
salaries, which had been unchanged in twenty 
years. Some slight increases were granted, 
but by 1900 the average salaries were back 
on the 1877 level, on the board of educa- 
tion’s plea of poverty. The Teachers’ Associ- 
ation named two teachers, Margaret Haley 
and Catherine Goggin, to investigate the 
board’s finances. These discovered that many 
corporations in the city were not being taxed 
for educational or municipal purposes in ac- 
cordance with the existing state laws. One 
such company, which should have been on the 
tax books at an evaluation of $18,000,000 
was actually paying on an assessment of $1,- 
000. Some 68 corporations, which should have 
been assessed at $249,000,000, were actually 
paying on total assessments of $1,761,000. As 
a result of these disclosures, legal proceedings 
were undertaken by civic groups and teachers, 
and a total of $6,000,000 in tax income was 
given to the city. After receiving some $250,- 
000, as its share of this added city income, 
the school board used its money for purposes 
other than salaries. The teachers then tried 
injunctions and, while most of their suits 
were later thrown out of the courts on ap- 
peals, public opinion did force the board to 
grant some salary increases. 

At the time the Chicago board of educa- 
tion was made up of 22 members, named by 
the mayor and city council. Placing responsi- 
bility was, therefore, difficult. The board had 
long been a political football, and a number 
of disgraceful episodes had marred its history. 
In 1907, and again in 1913, the mayor re- 
moved a number of board members from 
office. In 1917-18 the local political situation 
caused two boards of education to fight out 
their right to office in the courts.'In 1919, the 
police locked the superintendent out, #* his 
office, and several’ members of’tKe board 
were convicted of conspiracy.“In 1922, the 
board was investigated by a grand jury. The 
long-standing record of troubles in the Chi- 
cago schools is evidence of poor municipal 
and state controls. 

In 1902 the Chicago press was disturbed 
by the talk about a teachers’ union and in- 
clined to ridicule its members. Even the chil- 
dren in the schools undertook a strike. Most 
of this was done in a hilarious spirit, and 
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seems to have been encouraged by the sug- 
gestion that the union movement among the 
teachers was linked with the women’s rights 
agitation of that time. The idea of a “lady 
teachers’ union” caused considerable amuse- 
ment. 

In 1912, the Chicago Federation of Men 
Teachers was granted a charter by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the women 
teachers received their charter a few months 
later. The board of education then began 
a campaign aimed to break up the union, 
and in 1915 adopted a rule prohibiting mem- 
bership of any teacher in a trade-union or- 
ganization. In effect, this rule ordered 3000 
teachers to quit the union at once. Sixty- 
eight teachers were fired — 40 of them union 
members. Promotions were denied to any 
teacher who refused to sign a statement that 
he had terminated union affiliation. Under- 
lying all of the efforts of the Chicago teachers 
toward unionization was the opinion that 
the board was in control of corrupt political 
forces. They also felt that the press was un- 
sympathetic, because of the corporate inter- 
ests and controls which were represented in 
the ownership of the newspapers. The teach- 
ers turned to organized labor as their only 
effective help. 


The Causes of Unionization 

The causes which have led teachers to 
abandon their traditional organizations in 
favor of unions can be grouped under three 
headings: (1) the failure of the so-called 
professional organizations to offer adequate 
and aggressive programs for the teachers’ 
total welfare and protection; (2) mistreat- 
ment of teachers by the administration, by 
either the superintendent or the board of 
education; and (3) outside causes which are 
concerned with the economic welfare and the 
social status of teachers. Inadequate salaries 
or even reductions in salaries and lack of 
safe tenure are said to be the cause of 
unionization in 90 per cent of the communi- 
ties. Academic freedom, personal freedom 
from “blue law” regulations, too heavy as- 

- signments, need of educational reforms, and 
distrust of the administration stirred up by 
outsiders are among other causes. Adminis- 
trators have many times been responsible, 
because of their autocratic attitudes and abuse 
of power. The political control exercised by 
some school boards have been a common 
reason for organization. 

In 1918, Sacramento, Calif., teachers were 
charged with disloyalty because, through a 
misunderstanding, they failed to appear for 
a war bond parade. These teachers turned to 
a union for protection. In San Francisco, a 
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political board and an elective superintendent 
undertook to crush the union. In Georgia, 
the dismissal of a woman teacher because of 
religion precipitated the struggle. How little 
the issue was understood by the people in 
this last case was illustrated by the fact that 
one candidate ran for mayor on an anti- 
Catholic ticket, and was elected. In La Porte, 
Ind., the adoption of a repressive code of 
rules by the board, led to a union in that city. 
In Duluth, the superintendent proposed a 
scheme whereby a teacher, at age 58, was to 
receive a $200 cut in salary annually on the 
theory that beginning at that age teachers 
cease to be efficient. Such inhumanitarian 
policies toward personnel appear ridiculous, 
yet there are some places where similar con- 
ditions still exist. That such is the case can 
only be considered a severe criticism of the 
effectiveness of existing teacher organizations. 

During the period, from its founding in 
1916 until 1921, the American Federation of 
Teachers was subject to the attacks that were 
being made upon all organized labor. In ad- 
dition, it had to face the hostility of educa- 
tors and laymen who objected to the idea of 
professional teachers joining the ranks of 
labor. The struggle was for survival. Public 
sentiment against the unionization of police, 
firemen, and teachers was hostile—as it 
still is. There was opposition from the pro- 
fessional teacher associations. During this 
period the American Federation of Labor was 
fighting for existence as well, and was forced 
to withdraw some of its support from the 
teachers’ union. 


The Decline and Later Rise of Unions 

Between 1920 and 1926 there was a steady 
decline in the teachers’ union — membership 
dropped from 10,000 to 3500. This loss 
paralleled the decline in other organized labor 
groups. Between 1926 and 1930, there was a 
slow but steady growth in membership. From 
1930 to 1934, the membership hovered near 
7000. Since 1934 to the present the American 
Federation of Teachers has grown steadily 
and has been on a sounder financial basis. A 
part of its growth during this period came 
from the unionization of teachers working 
under WPA direction. The policy of admitting 
this group into the teachers’ union was re- 
gretted at a later date. In 1940, the Federa- 
tion expelled three of its locals in the East 
with a membership of 8000, on charges of 
communism. 
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The strength of the American Federation 
of Teachers is centered in industrial and 
large urban communities. Locals have been 
established in rural areas and small cities, 
but their existence has been precarious and 
their lives have been short. In large cities, 
where labor is strong, the Federation is strong. 
It is a fact, too, that the union is strongest 
where tenure of office has been established 
by law. Officers of the union disagree with 
this, insisting that tenure is maintained be- 
cause of strong teacher organizations. The 
union is weakest in rural areas, from which 
teachers are eager to move into industrial 
and urban regions where pay, social and cul- 
tural contacts, and tenure are more attractive. 
It is the rural teachers who have the least 
training, who are most timid in asserting 
themselves with administrators that follow 
a strong authoritarian tradition, and who must 
contend with boards of education that inter- 
fere with the schools in petty ways. The social 
position of teachers in some rural areas is so 
high that the prestige of their position com- 
pensates for other unsatisfactory conditions. 
This fact provides an additional obstacle to 
the unionization of teachers. 

The promotional activities of the American 
Federation of Teachers have been of many 
kinds. In its early days, contacts were made 
through individual teachers, through summer 
schools and other meetings, and through 
attempts at attracting attention during regu- 
lar teachers’ association conventions. This 
early program of growth was neither aggres- 
sive nor well organized. In many towns a 
mimeographed Bulletin was mailed to all 
names in the local school directories. The 
American Federation of Labor furnished a 
paid organizer in some cases. It appears that 
this was not a good procedure. The labor 
organizer often displeased teachers by his 
aggressiveness or his crudeness. In later years, 
an active teacher or a former teacher familiar 
with the problems was employed as organizer. 
This type of individual usually proved to be 
more acceptable. 


Claims Not Justified 


The American Federation of Teachers has 
claimed many imposing accomplishments. In 
the consideration of these it should be re- 
membered that the organization is a small 
one and has only 40,000 members at the 
most. Despite its size, it has shown a degree 
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of aggressiveness not to be found in tradi- 
tional associations. It ‘has received consider. 
able help from other labor organizations. The 
American Federation of Labor has long ad. 
vocated the creation of local committees of 
education which were instructed to study 
and support the schools. Some of these com- 
mittees have obtained endorsements for can- 
didates to local boards of education, but in 
most cases, this action has not guaranteed 
election. This failure is probably due to the 
fact that the American workingman chooses 
his leaders to represent him in disputes with 
management, but votes as an independent 
citizen when he casts his ballot. 

It is almost impossible to evaluate the 
claims made by the American Federation of 
Teachers. It has supported the teacher’s 
claim for adequate salary, for salary sched- 
ules, and for restoration of cuts. It claims 
that in California large sums were spent upon 
salary campaigns by teachers’ associations, 
but that not until the Federation entered the 
picture did the increases actually occur. It 
has fought for tenure, for pensions, for re- 
tirement systems, for sabbatical leaves, for 
sick leave with pay, for giving teachers the 
protection of workmen’s compensation, and 
for major legislation favorable to schools. 

The Federation has claimed major credit 
wherever any of these betterments have been 
achieved for teachers. However, to claim that 
a single organization is responsible for public 
acceptance of any of these reforms is not 
supported by the evidence. Groups of lay- 
men and the traditional teachers’ associations 
have struggled to lay the groundwork for 
these advances in teachers’ welfare for many 
years. The traditional associations have regu- 
larly presented the needs of the schools to 
the people and to various legislative bodies. 
They have had the support of many civic 
organizations which gave prestige to the re- 
quests for school support. 

The pressure exerted by organized labor 
for legislation has not always brought results. 
The defeat of their endorsed candidates and 
the slowness with which many of their pro- 
posed legislative measures have been adopted 
would indicate that the endorsement of or- 
ganized labor does not bring immediate re- 
sults. For the historian to give all credit to 
the support of labor for the success of in- 
creased support for schools and teachers is to 
ignore the facts in the case. 
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School-Made 
Pictures 


Teach Health 


H. A. Wood' 


Actual photographs taken in the schools can 
be used effectively to bring new life to the 
teaching of health habits. The pictures may 
be very similar to those commonly found in 
books, but the fact that the subjects in the 
pictures are boys and girls whom the pupils 
actually know makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. In many cases these photographs are 
taken in front of a group. The individuals to 
be used in the pictures are selected from the 
group because they exemplify the desirable 
health habit to be portrayed. This selection 
and picture taking has a very valuable reac- 
tion at once upon the class. The picture taking 
episode makes a good start for some phase 
of the health program which is to be empha- 
sized. 

This was well illustrated by the taking of 
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Good posture vs. bad posture is readily discovered and readily corrected by a photographic record. 












Use a mirror — look your best. 


posture pictures. The method used was to 
have the pupils stand in line against a white 
wall, with either a black or a white perpendic- 
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ular pole, depending upon the color of cloth- 
ing worn by the individual. The picture was 
then taken with the subject assuming his or 
her best posture, followed by one in a slump 
position. A posture picture tells the story to 
the individual subject and to all others who 
see it. The same poles which are used to form 
the line on the posture illustrations can be 
used throughout the school system for judging 
the posture of pupils in any group. A pole 
about seven feet high, one inch in diameter, 
and set in a small base, works very well. 

The taking of the pictures in Munising is 
facilitated by the fact that photography is 
the hobby of the secretary in the superintend- 
ent’s office. Because she is readily available, 
pictures can be made as desired at opportune 
moments. Thus there is a desirable contact 
between the office and the instruction pro- 
gram. 

The full use of these actual photographs, 
which are exhibited in classrooms and display 
cases, does much to personalize and stimulate 
interest in health habits and activities. 

Topics already illustrated in the series of 
pictures are: first aid, hand washing, drinking 
milk, morning inspection, hot lunch, hair 
grooming, dental inspection, weighing and 
measuring, and throat examination. The series 
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Clean hands. 


of topics will be continued to cover many 
other phases of children’s health. 


Portland Adopts Administrator Contract 


The board of education of School District 
Number 1 (Portland), Ore., has been con- 
cerned about the type of contract which 
should be issued to administrative employees 
who are not under the teacher tenure act of 
the state of Oregon. After careful considera- 
tion it was felt that a contract should contain 
the following provisions: 

1. The date of beginning work 

2. The salary rate the individual is to be 
paid 

3. The qualifying clause giving the board 
authority to reduce salaries when the salaries 
of all teachers are reduced 

4. Ageneral statement that the duties would 
be such as were assigned by the board 

5. A definite term of at least three years 
before the question of termination of contract 
could arise 

6. A provision for continuing the contract 
indefinitely without further action 

7. A provision for terminating the contract 
by either party upon a year’s notice 

It was the feeling of the board of school 
directors that this contract would be just to 
both itself and to its employees. It provides 
the employee with the security which comes 
from knowing that the board must take defi- 
nite action toward terminating his contract. As 
such action is not usually taken without cause, 
it places the employee in a more secure posi- 
tion than if the contract expires at a definite 
time and then the question of termination 
automatically arises at this time. 

It was felt also that any administrative 
employee would be unable to maintain the 
type of relationship which is desired if he 
insisted upon his right to maintain his salary 

4Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore 
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at a constant level when the salaries of teach- 
ers who worked with him were being reduced. 
A clear statement of this policy was felt to 
be highly desirable. The other provisions of 
the contract as given above are self-explana- 
tory: A sample of such a contract is given 
below: 
AGREEMENT 
THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into 











this ———— day of ——, 19—, by and between 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ——— ,—_e, ——-; 
and of ;—, ——-, 


WITNESSETH: 

In consideration of the covenants and agree- 
ments hereinafter contained and other good and 
valuable considerations, the parties hereto 
mutually covenant and agree as follows: 

(1) Said School District, acting by and through 
its Board of Directors, has employed and does 
hereby employ the said ————, and the said 
—__——~ has accepted employment and does hereby 
accept employment as —————— of said School 
District upon the terms and conditions hereinafter 
set forth. 

(2) Said ———— agrees that he will during the 
period of his employment devote his entire time 
to and faithfully and punctually perform the 
duties of ———— of said School District ———, 

——, ————-, as now defined by the Board of 
Directors of said School District or as hereafter 
may be defined by said Board of Directors, and 
such other duties as said Board of Directors may 
hereafter during the continuance of his employ- 
ment assign for performance by him, it being 
specifically understood that said School District 
reserves the right to change the duties of said 

— from time to time during said period. 
(3) Said School District agrees to pay said 
for his services hereunder, payable in 
twelve equal installments during each contract 
year, a basic annual salary of ————, less the 
same proportion of salary reduction in each case 





that is or may be applied from time to time 
during the life of this contract to the teach- 
ing corps. 

(4) Said ———— agrees to accept the compensa- 
tion hereinabove specified in full payment and 
satisfaction of all claims for compensation which 
he might have for personal services rendered 
to said School District during the life of this 
contract. 

(5) This contract of employment shall take 
effect on ————, 19—, and shall continue and 
remain in effect until ————, 19—, and there- 
after each year without further act of the parties 
the same automatically shall be extended and 
renewed and continued in full force and effect 
until the — day of ———— of the following year 
upon the same terms and conditions of employ- 
ment as are herein contained to the same extent 
and with like force and effect as if the parties 
hereto had made and entered into a new or 
supplemented agreement employing said 
upon said terms and conditions for such addi- 
tional period unless either party shall give to 
the other one year’s advance written notice of 
termination, which notice shall be given on or 
prior to ———— in the year preceding the effective 
date of termination and shall specify as the 
effective date of termination the — day of - 
in the year following the giving such notice, in 
which later event this contract and the employ- 
ment covered hereby shall terminate as of said 
last named date. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF School District — 
. , has caused this agreement to 
executed in its corporate name and on its behalf 
by the Chairman of its Board of Directors and 
by its School Clerk and its corporate seal to be 
hereunto affixed, and ———— has set his hand and 
seal hereto all on the day and year first herein- 
above written. 

















School District — -_-—-_ 
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By —_" — ——s - 
—_——_—— -[Seal] 
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For Summer School Renovation — 
Ree a 





What to Look For in Floor Treatments 


We are approaching that time of the year 
when schools will begin buying supplies for 
the summer renovation of their buildings, and 
important among those supplies will be floor 
treatments. 

The term “floor treatments” is not strictly 
an applicable one, but for the lack of a better 
word it has become generally accepted and 
embraces such materials as floor waxes, floor 
sealers, floor paints, floor cleaners, etc. 

Even in normal times it is good business to 
use thought and care in the selection of floor 
treatments, but in these present times of 
scarcity and restrictions, with the attendant 
trend to substitutions and makeshifts, discre- 
tion is more important than ever. The diffi- 
culty in the way, as always, is the lack of 
quality consciousness on the part of a large 
proportion of buyers. They use the utmost 
discernment in the purchase of most mate- 
rials, but buy floor treatments simply upon the 
basis of price. This is because floor treatments 
are still comparatively new in the field of 
large floor areas; and because they are still 
new, they have not yet fully emerged from the 
racket stage. 

Yes, floor treatments are still somewhat of 
a racket, but this is because buyers make the 
racket possible. A racket becomes unprofita- 
ble, almost impossible, when purchasers are 
informed and discriminating, but rackets 
thrive upon the inexperience and indifference 
of the buying public—in a market where 
price is the chief element of interest. 


Floor Waxes 


Take floor wax for example. Having only 
recently replaced soap and water for main- 
taining linoleums and hard surface floors and 
floor oil on wooden ones, the average buyer 
regards floor wax as a sort of invariable mate- 
rial like salt, sugar, sand, etc: ‘““Wax is wax” 
seems to be the impression and the cost is 
the only thing to consider. Floor wax has not 
yet come of age, but it will eventually and 
buyers will then regard it as they now do 
paint, linoleum, etc. 

For the benefit of those buyers and users 
of floor wax who have not yet had the time or 
inclination to study the material, some of its 
distinguishing features are given as follows: 

First of all, the most important ingredient 
of a good floor wax is carnauba wax. This wax, 
which comes from the leaves of the carnauba 
palm of Brazil, S. A., (and from nowhere 
else) is the hardest vegetable wax known, and 
is susceptible of a high, hard polish. It is 
impossible to make a good floor wax without 
carnauba and the degree of merit of the fin- 
ished product depends largely upon the per- 
centage of the carnauba wax it contains. 

This is especially true of the self-polishing, 
water-wax emulsion types, the - quality of 
which declines perceptibly with the decrease 
in carnauba wax content. It is less noticeable 
in the solvent type waxes, where other waxes, 
such as beeswax, are essential in conjunction 
with carnauba wax. 

Toward the end of the war carnauba wax 
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was becoming scarce, and a month or so fol- 
lowing the war the shortage became so acute 
that in many cases substitutes became neces- 
sary. Indeed, some smaller manufacturers, 
with inadequate surplus stocks, were forced to 
quit the manufacture of floor wax. 

A few of the larger manufacturers who buy 
in carload lots had enough carnauba wax to 
carry them along, though the crisis has not 
been passed at this writing. 

Other manufacturers have been obliged to 
extend their limited supply of carnauba wax 
with candelilla wax (now also scarce), paraf- 
fin wax, and resins. A first-class, long wearing 
floor wax cannot be made with these substi- 
tutes and therefore the discerning buyer 
should know how to identify floor waxes so 
made. 


Faults of Substitutes Easily Discovered 


One of the quickest and surest ways to 
detect low quality is by the low price for 
which the product is being sold. Carnauba is 
always a high priced wax and today it is 
really expensive. The current price per pound 
for “No. 2 North Country” (the kind of car- 
nauba most generally used) is $1.40. It re- 
quires almost a pound of the wax to make a 
gallon of water-emulsion floor wax of 13 per 
cent solids, which is the percentage of most 
of the popular brands. Add the emulsifying 
agents, self-leveling element (if used), manu- 
facturing, advertising and selling costs, busi- 
ness overhead and profit, and one readily sees 
that such a wax cannot be sold under $2 per 
gallon and would undoubtedly sell for more. 

Of course, a high price is not a guarantee of 
high quality. At present anybody can set a 
high price on an inferior product. However, 
as cited in the preceding paragraph, a low 
price today is a guarantee of low quality. 

Among other indications of low quality is 
the greasy appearance of the dry wax coating, 
revealing the presence of paraffin wax. The 
film is soft, mars easily regardlesss of the age 
of the film, and is likely to be slippery. It will 
shed water quite readily, and the salesman 
trying to sell it may try to divert your atten- 
tion from its obvious faults by emphasizing 
its waterproofness. 

While the rule may not prove true in every 
case, there is reason to distrust a water wax 
which becomes waterproof immediately after 
drying. To this writer’s knowledge, none of 
the best waxes do. These waxes are a little 
slow about giving up their original moisture, 
particularly in cold or damp weather, and 
until they do, they will not be waterproof. 
This is especially true of self-leveling products 
which require more time for drying. 

Candelilla wax is not a cheap or inferior 
wax and serves very well in the solvent type 
waxes, but it does not emulsify well and 
therefore is something of a liability in a water 
wax. Somewhat cheaper and more available 
than carnauba wax, it is used in water waxes 
as an extender of carnauba. But, being softer 
and a little viscid, it gives a somewhat tacky 
film, causing the floor to show tracks easily 
and making it harder to clean. 

To detect the presence of candelilla in a 
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floor wax, rub your finger over the dried film. - 
If there is a “drag” with an attendant streak, 
candelilla or another wax substitute is 
indicated. 


Resins Not Desirable 


The use of resins has become rather preva- 
lent in the manufacture of water waxes. If 
used ingeniously they produce a good looking 
product and give a high, waterproof gloss. At 
the same time the resins cost only a fraction 
of the price of carnauba wax and therefore 
permit a low selling price for the product. 

But the presence of resins in a floor wax, 
particularly the water-wax type, produces a 
sticky surface. If too much resin is used, you 
hear your heels cracking as you walk across 
the floor. The floor soon becomes badly 
marred and the mars cannot be buffed out. 
It becomes difficult to sweep or dust the floor, 
the broom or dust mop dragging on the sur- 
face, and the coating itself is hard to remove. 

Such a floor wax has only one reliable 
talking point —it is nonslippery, and this is 
the feature the seller is most likely to stress. 
Certainly a floor to which your feet stick will 
not be slippery, but you have gained one 
advantage at the loss of all the others. 

Besides, a good floor wax, when dry, is not 
slippery and it does not need tackiness to 
make it safe. 

A quick test for resins in a floor wax is to 
apply a little of the finish material on a small 
piece of painted, varnished, or glossy paper 
(one not too absorbent). Fan it in the air till 
it dries, then laying it on your desk, press 
your finger down upon it hard. If, when you 
lift your finger, the paper sticks to it for a 
few seconds, you may be fairly sure the prod- 
uct contains resins. 

The length of time that a floor wax serves 
a satisfactory purpose should be the measure 
of its value. Genuine wax is nature’s own pre- 
servative coating for many of her products 
and is, in itself, practically indestructible. It 
may wear off, but it will not wear out. This 
is especially true of carnauba wax which, in 
the Amazon jungles, protects the palm leaves 
from the terrific heat of the tropical sun 
during the dry months and from the torrential 
rains in the wet season. 


Floor Seals 


While resins weaken a wax film, because 
resins are rigid and wax is pliable, they are 
irreplaceable in the manufacture of floor seals. 

Roughly, a floor seal is a “long oil” varnish, 
meaning that the proportion of drying oil is 
greater than that of the resins. But good floor 
seals differ materially from furniture varnish. 
First, they must be made of tough, flexible 
resins of which the phenolic (Bakelite type) 
resins are the best suited; and second, they 
must dry slowly in order to produce a tough, 
elastic film. Quick drying seals make dry, brit- 
tle films which are desirable on furniture to 
prevent stickiness from contact with the warm 
human body, but which soon disintegrate 
under the rough usage of foot traffic. 

Because we impatient, fast moving Ameri- 
cans like to do everything in a hurry, we are 
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tempted to use materials which do the job 
quickly. Therefore, a floor sealer which dries 
in four hours seems to have an advantage 
over one that dries in eight or twelve. The 
quick drying seal applies just as easily and 
the finish looks just as good. It may look just 
as good for a week or maybe two or three 
weeks, and then its failure will become in- 
creasingly evident. So far as this writer knows 
there is no such thing as a quick drying, du- 
rable floor seal. Such a thing may be eventu- 
ally developed, but it is not wise to be the 
first to try it. 


A Test for Floor Seal 

It is more difficult to ascertain quality in 
buying a floor seal than in buying floor wax, 
because you need a dry film for testing. If 
there is time you can test the sealer on a sur- 
face, such as a piece of glass. Laboratories 
usually test the drying time of paints and 
varnishes on glass. Or you can soak a heavy 
cloth in the seal, hang it up to dry and test it 
for flexibility. If it is stiff, the seal is not 
flexible enough for floors. To be reasonably 
safe in buying seals, buy from a concern with 
a reputation at stake and be willing to pay for 
quality. Today a good phenolic seal cannot be 
sold under $3 per gallon in drum quantities — 
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some run higher. One selling for less could 
cost you twice as much over a period of time. 

And do not be too credulous about the so- 
called “penetrating seals.” To penetrate very 
deeply a seal must be exceedingly low in solid 
content, so you have little actual material left 
after drying. Neither have seals for terrazzo 
floors been brought to a really practical state 
of production. They seldom contain more than 
12 per cent of solids which is exceedingly low 
for a seal. The better regular floor seals exceed 
40 per cent. 


Floor Paints 


In buying floor paints you should follow the 
rule offered above for seals. Quick drying 
paints are likely to be brittle. If you expect 
to use the paint on concrete, choose one made 
of phenolic resins combined with color pig- 
ment. The natural alkali in concrete, uniting 
with moisture, soon consumes ordinary floor 
enamels, whereas the phenolic resins are 
almost immune to alkali. 

The rubber paints, just becoming popular 
before the war stopped their manufacture, 
were also immune to alkali but were harder 
to use than the phenolic type. Doubtless they 
will reappear soon with improvements and, 
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if so, they should make the ideal paints for 
concrete floors. 

Coming to floor cleaners, most of which are 
of the liquid soap type, the main thing is to 
test for alkalinity. Phenolphthalein solution 
or testing paper may be used. A good floor 
soap should be slightly on the alkaline side 
but not more than .15 per cent. If a lot of 
alkali is indicated, the soap may be cheapened 
with soda ash or a similar chemical. A little 
soda ash in a gallon of liquid soap permits the 
addition of nearly a gallon of water without 
making it noticeable in the consistency. Also 
alkali is very detrimental to linoleums. 

Again, let us emphasize, in closing, that 
quality cannot be sold cheaply. To obtain the 
best you must pay for it, whether it be a suit 
of clothes or a drum of floor wax, and the 
best is usually the cheapest in the long run. 
As a further guarantee of quality, let us say 
again, buy from established firms with repu- 
tations to maintain. They may be able to sell 
you cheap materials at low prices and give 
you a fair return for your dollar — you get 
what you pay for; but they will not tell you 
they are giving you high quality at a low 
price. If you are a wise buyer you will buy 
the best they have to offer. 


Lebanon’s School Board in Action 


Lebanon city’s (Pa.) board of education 
has made vast strides in the past four years 
in the administration of a school policy, in 
building repairs, and most especially in demo- 
cratic action which is the hub of education 
in the United States of America. 

For the first time in the history of the 
school system, standing committees have been 
abolished. This occurred at the monthly meet- 
ing of the school board held December 14, 
1945. The board of school directors now acts 
as a committee of the whole on all matters af- 
fecting the school system. The superintendent 
of schools informs them fully on all matters 
which concern the school system, they pass 
their judgment, and the superintendent, as 
the executive officer, carries out the orders. 
While this condition is supposed to exist in 
many school systems, it is in actual practice 
in Lebanon where the board is well informed, 
not only by the superintendent, but because 
every member receives the ScHooL Boarp 
JourNAL, keeping them abreast of activities 
of school boards all over the country. 

Another outstanding feature of the school ad- 
ministration policy is the agenda of the monthly 
and special meetings. Three days before directors 
are scheduled to meet they receive agendas which 
contain monthly reports from the school medical 
inspector, school nurse, dental hygienist, the 
school and. home visitor, vocational department, 
a complete accounting of all school funds and 
all funds in the school district treasury, and a 
recital, with accompanying data, of that which 
is to be decided at the session. 


The School Plant 


Thus, every member comes prepared with a 
knowledge of the business at hand, and with 
decisions for or against. A well-educated board 
and a well-informed board makes for an effi- 
cient board and results in the eventual benefit to 
the school-going population. 


The board of school directors has under its 
jurisdiction one senior high school, two junior 
high schools, and eleven elementary schools. In 
1942, the schools, except the high school build- 
ing of recent construction, were in states of dis- 
repair. Since that time all buildings have been 
repainted on the interior, several on the ex- 
terior; minor electrical repairs, etc., have been 
made; three new furnaces have been installed, 
with another to be installed this summer. Re- 
productions of the world’s best-known paintings 
have been hung in the buildings, and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of visual education equipment 
has been purchased. This program, however, has 
been a problem because of the limited funds 
under a system of deficit financing. 

Lebanon’s vocational department is considered 
one of the best in Pennsylvania, according to a 
survey made of the high school by a group of 
impartial educators. A new building program 
is being considered, designed to consolidate the 
several smaller buildings into four large ones, 
with auditorium, gymnasium, and outdoor play- 
grounds, 


The Teacher 


Today the teachers of the Lebanon schools 
participate actively in the school program. With 
surveys and personal interviews with the super- 
intendent, and regular faculty meetings, their 
suggestions are given to their principals, who 
in turn discuss them with the superintendent at 
staff meetings which are held regularly. 





The teacher becomes in this way the repre- 
sentative of the pupil, and the work of each 
one becomes known through the superintendent, 
to the board. As a result, each year the board 
has granted meritorious salary increases to good 
teachers, over and beyond those increases which 
are granted by the Commonwealth. The board 
grants also $100 a month in addition when 
teachers secure their master’s degrees. In the 
case of salary increases, here again the board is 
limited by the funds at its disposition. 


The Pupil 


All this seemingly elaborate machinery here- 
inbefore described has but one objective: the 
training of future men and women and citizens 
in a democratic country. For the first time, in 
the year 1945, every member of the senior class 
was interviewed by the superintendent. In many 
instances, their suggestions were excellent and 
put into practice. What is more, their collective 
opinion approximated the opinion of the survey 
committee in April, 1943. This is the way dem- 
ocracy is carried out in the Lebanon schools — 
from pupil to teacher, to principal, to superin- 
tendent, to the school board, elected by the tax- 
payers who pay the bills and are the parents of 
the school-going children. 

During the war, with the co-operation of the 
public and the press, the school population in- 
creased, at a time when many other systems re- 
ported decreases in enrollment. 

The school board holds no hush-hush sessions. 
All business is transacted in the open, and is 
reported fully in the local press. 

The Lebanon city board of education repre- 
sents a good example of representative dem- 
ocracy, in that they come to the meetings, well 
informed, prepared to discuss all problems, and 
render decisions according to the majority. This is 
also one of the first times in Lebanon that a board 
of school directors, along with the superintend- 
ent and the solicitor, has presented a united 
front with but one goal in mind: the welfare 
of boys and girls. Such a situation cannot help 
but produce results. 
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In Small School Buildings — 
————————E7E=™ 
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How Many Janitors? 
M. G. Pattington' 


Educators in general agree that one of the 
main purposes of custodial service and main- 
tenance is to preserve the district’s very con- 
siderable investment in school district prop- 
erty. Such property, ranges from the little 
red schoolhouse, valued at only a few hun- 
dred dollars, up to the modern central school 
plant valued at a million dollars or more and 
the city school building often valued at 
several millions of dollars. 

In preserving the district’s property there 
is also that far more important function of 
protecting the children in attendance and en- 
abling them and the teachers in charge to do 
effective, economical work. Such a program 
depends not only on a workable schedule 
established by the school administrator but 
also on having man power in sufficient strength 
to permit the carrying out of such plans. 


The Personal Problem 


Principals find, particularly when entering 
older, established systems, all types and kinds 
of custodians. The successful principal must 
needs be a good judge of human nature, must 
needs form a correct estimate, taking into 
account the varied, shall we say dispositions 
of his custodians, to the extent of thoroughly 
understanding them. He will meet variations 
in these respects from the trigger-tempered 
chap who may be an excellent mechanic and 
boilerman but who, in his own words “takes 
nothin’ from nobody,” to the gossip who can 
hardly wait until he can reach the corner store 
to pass along the latest rumors. He will have 
to contend with the lazy character who is 
a firm believer in the “tomorrow is time 
enough” principle. He will find janitors, jeal- 
ous of a teacher’s popularity with the pupils 
and janitors who resent the fact that all 
orders are not transmitted through them. 

The good principal, by background and 
training, or else he would not be a good 
principal, is equipped to inculcate a work- 
manlike spirit in his custodians, to correctly 
show them their place in the educational 
system, and while so doing to so handle 
matters that the janitor is the recipient of 
increaséd respect in spite of past or present 
shortcomings. In this way an efficient, orderly, 
smooth running organization can be built up 
and maintained. 

Many times, however, a good principal 
enters a modern plant, finds a cheerful, hard- 
working, quiet, efficient janitor or janitors 
installed and still things are not moving along. 
One of the reasons may be lack of man 
power to do an adequate job. Surveys, school 
visits, and talks with principals have turned 
up tales of woefully understaffed custodial 
groups. School plants with 15 or more teach- 
ers, registrations of over 600 pupils, up to 
ten acres of land, are serviced(?) by one jani- 
tor, who also takes care of night basketball, 
P.T.A. gatherings, board meetings, and stokes 
the furnace during those late zero hours. In 
many such cases, the janitor is found to be a 
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cheerful workman in spite of the impossibil- 
ity of the task confronting him, a man who 
takes and has taken a pride equal to personal 
ownership in “his school plant.” 


Factors in Determining Man Power 


In arriving at any simple plan for deter- 
mining the man power needed to do the job 
in various size schools there are many factors 
to be considered. The size of the school 
grounds and the amount of lawn and shrubs 
to be taken care of enter very decidedly into 
the over-all picture. A power lawn mower for 
summer lawns and some form of power snow- 
plow for winter walks and driveways may 
easily save the labor of one man, or produce 
results of greatly increased service in the 
school plant itself, using the same amount of 
help. The stoker or oil heating plant will save 
an extra man on winter nights and ease off 
the strain of long hours on the regular staff. 
Concentration in one building as compared 
with two or three small buildings will make 
a difference in man power required. Mov- 
able desks, permitting ease in cleaning up a 
room, or desks with rounded bases over which 
a broom may be easily pushed, all contribute 
to man-power saving. Proper equipment also 
contributes its major share. One school with 
large corridors found that five-foot push 
brooms saved hours of labor each day. Some 
school systems expect the custodial staff to 
do all summer painting and repair work, 
others hire or let by bid such projects. All 
must be taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing man-power needs. 

Much has been written on janitor man- 
power requirements and many excellent meth- 
ods of arriving at correct answers have been 
suggested. However, for the principal to follow 
methods of computing time-motion surveys 
based on complicated job analyses to cover 
the thousands of small pieces of work that are 
to be found in every custodial setup will take 
endless time, and to consider all the many 
variations above will produce endless numbers 
of combinations. In general, a plan which 
takes into account the number of rooms, the 
number of teachers, the number of pupils, 
the size of school grounds and floor area 
will suit most cases, when allowance is also 
made for lack of power lawn mower, snow- 
plow, stoker, and outside maintenance help. 


A Satisfactory Rule 


Based on nearly two decades of school ad- 
ministrative experience, with practical ex- 
perience in many school systems and through 
observation and talks the following seems to 
hold up in the general run of cases, although 
it must be realized that there will be cases 
where a maximum or a minimum of extras 
will mean an over or under man-power suf- 
ficiency. 

One small school of eight teachers, having 
about 225 pupils, a floor area of around 15,- 
000 square feet, 11 rooms (including office, 
cafeteria, and combination gymnasium and 
auditorium), and about two acres of kept- 
up grounds, obtained satisfactory service from 
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one janitor. This school had a power lawn- 
mower; a night man was hired for three 
months each winter; summer help was em- 
ployed for all large painting projects, and one 
afternoon a week a woman was employed for 
window washing and extra work. In a similar 
size school where the service of a small 
snowplow was available and a vacuum cleaner 
and a stoker were provided, one man did 
satisfactory work, but in both cases it was 
found necessary to employ a man to take care 
of those night meetings. 

Applying this same rule to other larger 
buildings and comparing the number of cus- 
todians, considering the type of work pro- 
duced, the average has seemed to apply, so 
that a general rule of one man to each 11 
rooms, or to each 8 teachers, or to each 225 
pupils, or to each 15,000 square feet of floor 
area, and to include about 2 acres of school 
grounds per man, appears to work out to a 
satisfactory minimum, where types of equip- 
ment as noted above are considered. Thus, 
in a large central school of 80 rooms, em- 
ploying 64 teachers, having an enrollment 
of 1700 children, occupying a floor space of 
135,000 square feet and with a 12-acre plot, 
the rule would work as follows: 


80 rooms divided by 11 gives 7.3 janitors 

64 teachers divided by 8 gives 8 janitors 

1700 children divided by 225 gives 7.6 janitors 

135,000 square feet divided by 15,000 gives 
9 janitors 

12 acres divided by 2 gives 6 janitors. 


Adding the 5 quotients derived gives a total 
of 37.9 and dividing by 5 to obtain an average 
gives 7.6 janitors. 

It was found in an actual situation, involv- 
ing approximately the above figures that 8 
janitors did a satisfactory job, one of the 8 
also driving a school bus. The school in 
question, however, had oil heat, a_ school 
owned snowplow and power lawnmowers, but 
there was time enough on a carefully planned, 
long term program, by painting a section 
each summer and during holidays, to take 
care of this item in a satisfactory manner. 


The Rule Summarized 


It would appear therefore, that a board 
or school administrator by setting down the 
5 items given above, viz., number of rooms, 
divided by 11; number of teachers divided 
by 8; number of pupils divided by 225; num- 
ber of square feet of floor area (which is 
easily obtained from the architect’s plans) 
divided by 15,000; the number of acres di- 
vided by 2, and then adding the 5 quotients, 
dividing by 5 to get an average, will do a 
fair job of estimating the number of janitors 
required to do the work. If, in a large setup, 
hand-firing is necessary, an extra man should 
be added, with perhaps a part-time night 
man for winter months. In the smaller school 
a night man for winter is almost a necessity, 
for no overlapping or exchange of help is 
possible. 

In all cases, the board and principal should 
take into consideration the fact that their 
school plant represents a large capital invest- 
ment and adequate man power to do the job 
will pay dividends in the long run through 
lower bills in maintenance to include repairs 
and replacements. An adequate staff-will re- 
duce that depreciation factor and add per- 
haps an extra ten years to the life of a build- 
ing as well as providing conditions more 
nearly approaching the ideal in the way of 
teacher and pupil environment. 
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Board of Education, Delhi, New York 


Standing, left to right: H. Eugene Wieand, district superintendent of schools; Rev. Jackson A. Martin; 
Thomas S. Wallis, vice-president; Earl A. Cavan, clerk; R. R. DeGelleke, supervising principal. Seated, 
left to right: Roswell J. McCall; Hamilton J. Hewitt, president; Ralph S. Clark. 


THE DELHI SCHOOL BOARD 


The proverb “as is the school board so is the 
school” applies with truth to the Delhi, New 
York, central district school board and to the 
school over which it presides, the Delaware 
Academy and Central School. Situated in the 
foothills of the Catskill Mountains, in the center 
of Delaware County, the village of Delhi is 
the county seat, trading town, and education 
center of a central school district of 80 square 
miles and a population of 3800, mostly farmers 
and dairymen. 

The Academy founded in 1819 and merged 
many years later with the public schools, be- 
came a central school in 1936 and has occupied 
its present fine building since 1940. The district 
embraces 27 former school districts and has a 
total property valuation of $4,400,000. The 
annual school budget is about $183,000 of which 
$35,000 is local taxes. The student population | ae ‘ 
of 800 comes from the village and the surround- UTE hh EB + isl —) | 4 ran “i a“ aay t | 
ing country. Fourteen large buses transport some aad £5 F 
450 children each day to and from school. 

The school meets all the requirements of the 
New York State Education Department in both 
the elementary and secondary school departments. 
The extra-curricular program embraces a wide 
variety of activities of cultural and vocational 
value and is directed to serve a wide variety of 
personal interests and community situations. The 
schoolhouse is the center of a great variety of 
adult activities, ranging from formal instruction 
to recreational and social functions. 

The central school building is appropriately 
designed in dignified colonial style, arranged to 
keep the elementary and high school departments 
apart and to allow for the joint use of the audi- 
torium which seats 888, the double gymnasium 
and correctional rooms, the health suite, the 
cafeteria seating 260, the shops, and laboratories. Exterior, Delaware Academy and Central School, Delhi, New York. 
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School Strikes: Their Causes 


and Prevention J. N. Vonckx' 


The school strike can hit with as little 
warning as the proverbial Kansas “twister.” 
Especially to board members with no children 
in school, the strike can come with unexpected 
suddenness. 

While there had been scattered examples 
before, it seems that in 1937 the young people 
of our country hit upon the device of the 
strike as a weapon with which they could 
secure whatever they wanted, and that year 
saw such an epidemic of them as our country 
had never seen before and hasn’t seen since. 

The demonstrations have been of two types. 
In the commonest form, the students con- 
gregate around the entrances of a school 
building, urging their friends and acquaint- 
ances to remain out of classes for some real 
or fancied grievance. Often when persuasion 
is not effective, force has been used, and some 
persons have been badly mauled. 

Another type of demonstration is the sit- 
down strike, where the young people take a 
position calculated to get attention or enforce 
their demands, whereupon they “hold that 
line” until officials meet their demands or the 
question is otherwise settled. 

One of the greatest dangers of these demon- 
strations is that of unreasonable mob violence. 
Stirred by the haranguing of leaders, student 
groups have destroyed school property or in- 
jured personnel to the mutual detriment of 
school and pupil alike. 

As to the causes of these student uprisings, 
they are varied and interesting. A few have 
been reported in the public press as follows: 
school hours too long, too much homework, 
high costs of texts and special fees, prices and 
quality of foods in the school cafeteria, loca- 
tions of proposed buildings, lack of a trained 
football coach, a stony playing field, censor- 
ship of the school paper, favoritism shown to 
certain groups of students, dismissal or resig- 
nation of favorite teachers, and suspension of 
popular students for various causes. 

In terms of administrative procedure these 
causes could all be summarized under the fol- 
lowing four heads: 

1. Local dissatisfaction with the policies of 
the schools 

2. Unfair administrative practices of the 
board or its administrator 

3. Poor pupil-office relations brought on by 
the superintendent’s inexperience or ineptitude 
at making pleasant contacts 

4. Agitators outside the school who are 
making the trouble 

Various expedients and 
proved effective: 

1. Act promptly when strike talk starts. 
Contact your board president and superin- 
tendent and take immediate steps to meet and 
adjust the complaints of your patrons or their 
children. 

2. Arrange a hearing of representative 
strikers before your board. At the hearing see 


remedies have 


"Superintendent of Schools, Leland, Ill. 





that the young people are treated with respect 
regardless of the seeming triviality of their 
demands or complaints. 

3. In the event that the school lacks some 
form of representative assembly, suggest that 
your administrator start one, with each group 
in the school electing representatives to the 
central organization. Such a group permits 
students with actual or fancied grievances to 
air them before their peers, some of whom 
may be uninterested and critical. If the 
momentum of the complaint is not lost in the 
discussion, the faculty sponsor of the council 
can then warn the school head in time for 
quick remedial action. 

4. Another means of raising the esprit de 
corps of the student body to a point where 
revolt is difficult is the provision of plenty of 
pleasant school activity that cannot be carried 
on as well in any other place. Hobby clubs, 
field trips, intra- as well as extramural athle- 
tics, a student center for recreation — these 
are only a few of the many activities provided 
by schools for young people’s enjoyment and 
education. Schools that are furnishing attrac- 
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tive, meaningful activities for their youth 
have little trouble with strikes. 

5. Friendly relations between all school 
employees and the pupils will do much toward 
preserving satisfaction. A tactless, unfriendly 
school representative can make an administra- 
tor and a board a great deal of trouble. This 
should certainly be kept in mind when hiring 
personnel. 

6. A helpful device employed when the 
pupils have already absented themselves from 
classes is for the board to take the position in 
the negotiations with the strikers that striking 
students, by violating the laws of compulsory 
school attendance, are an illegally constituted 
group that cannot be treated with until it has 
resumed its position as a law-abiding body by 
a return to classes. The board’s insistence 
upon a cessation of the strike tactics before 
dealing with representatives has been a val- 
uable first step in the solution of many a 
pupil revolt. 

Though the hysteria and dislocation of 
postwar adjustment, aggravated by poorly 
trained and inexperienced personnel, will make 
it increasingly difficult, the public expects 
local boards of education and administrators 
to avoid such upheavals in the community as 
the school strike, whereby students ignorantly 
reduce the benefits provided them at great 
public expense to gain something they desire. 
This will only be possible if those in charge 
of the educational program are cognizant of 
strike causes and are alert to circumvent their 
development by adoption of measures proved 
successful by others. 


An Educational Use Tax 


Thomas C. 


When we sought to build good roads in this 
country and looked for ways and means to 
meet the cost, we sought out the greatest 
beneficiary and asked him to pay for it. That 
beneficiary was the owner of the automobile 
which would run over the good roads at far 
less cost than if forced to bump and bounce 
and tear itself to pieces over bad roads, poorly 
planned and of limited extent. It soon became 
evident that the usual six cents state tax on 
a gallon of gasoline, imposed by the several 
states, was the most profitable investment 
available to the American people. Hundreds 
of thousands of good roads were built and 
millions of cars were bought at constantly 
lowering cost for value received. 

A great social and economic revolution 
occurred in America. It was made possible by 
the six cents a gallon tax on gasoline paid 
willingly by the motorcar owner. The usual 
nature of a tax as an assessment had been 
converted to the remarkable status of a highly 
profitable investment. 

Let us suppose that the real estate tax had 
been looked to as the means by which our 
system of good roads was to be built. First, 
we could not have sold it to the real estate 
owner because he could not see himself as 
the immediate or even indirect beneficiary. 
Had we succeeded, however, over his opposi- 
tion, so heavy a tax on real estate would have 





1Chairman of the Committee on Education, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, Va. 


Boushall* 


depressed its value beyond reckoning. But 
because the direct and obvious beneficiary did 
pay the road-use tax as an investment and 
not as an assessment, America struck a stride 
that is the wonder and envy of the world. 

Let us then apply this same process and 
principle to education and to business as a 
parallel of the relationship between construc- 
tion of the good roads of America and the 
people of the nation as automobile owners. 

The employer of more or less well-educated 
individual workers is the beneficiary of the 
degree of education possessed by his em- 
ployees when they first report for work. Then 
the employer is the beneficiary in that these 
educated people can be far more readily 
trained in the employer’s particular business. 
Next, the higher the training with which each 
employee is equipped, the greater his earning 
potential. The greater his earning potential, 
the greater his consuming power. 

The equitable thing, therefore, would be to 
determine each employer’s responsibility for 
the cost of the educational process by the 
number of employees he retains, just as the 
automobile owner pays by the measure of the 
number of miles he drives one or more cars 
over the roads. If a man employs. one person, 
his benefits are limited in a ratio of 1 com- 
pared to the man who employs 100 or 1000 
or 10,000 people. 

Each state must determine the per capita 


(Concluded on page 88) 





The Greatest City Building Program — 


Ninety-Five New School Buildings 
For New York City 


Daniel Paul Higgins, F.A.I.A.” 


Suppose a new city were to spring up over 
night and in that city there had to be school 
accommodations for 100,000 pupils. To list 
the problems of planning with their inherent 


*Recently member of the New York City board of 
education and chairman of the Committee on Building and 
Sites. 





ones 


Public School 18, Brooklyn, erected 
in 1845, and still structurally sound. 


Public School 171, Brooklyn, New York. C. B. J. Snyder, 
Architect. This building, erected in 1914, included an 
auditorium, an indoor playroom, a library, and a 


roof playground. 





implications would be a task in itse!f, much 
less to relate definitely the solution to peda- 
gogical, construction, and financial policies. 

Admittedly New York as a world metro- 
politan center is big and in many ways compli- 
cated, and it is trite to say that our problems 
and our efforts at solution are not appli- 
cable elsewhere. We want answers wherever 
we can find them and we want to share our 
answers with all school systems. When it is 
all reduced to a common denominator, we are 
all doing the same job. We are trying to do 
all we can for the individual child. Whether 
we have more or less children is not as im- 
portant as is what we contribute to the edu- 
cational processes as they are reflected in ben- 
efits to the child. It is most encouraging and 
really stimulating to nonprofessional school 
people, like myself, to note this spirit perme- 
ating our professional educators. Certainly 
this spirit is not universal, but its extent 
augurs well for the future. No pedagogical 
system or theory, nor any school plant, how- 
ever efficiently designed and constructed, can 
ever take the place of the impact of unselfish 
and devoted teachers. 

On this basis, we hope our new school build- 
ings will be constructive adjuncts of our sys- 
tem, but in nowise are they answers to the 
total problem. 


Need for New Schools 


We do not need 100,000 new school seats to 
meet an increased demand. We cannot keep 


one pupil in the one seat and when he moves 
to new areas we may have one vacant seat in 
his former school and no seat available in the 





Public School 39, Brooklyn, illus- 
trates the architectural and educa- 
tional ideals of the late 1870s. 





Public School 210, Brooklyn, New York, erected in 1925, 

represents the best of the planning ideas current after 

World War |, and provided for a broadened program of 
instruction and adult use. 
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Public School 24, Brooklyn, New York. Eric Kebbon, architect. This is one of the first buildings to be erected under 
the postwar school building program. In its facilities and arrangement it represents the newest New York idea for 
community use and a broad instructional program for children. 


school in the area to which he has moved. 
Hence we follow population, but up to this 
time our construction program is behind the 
moving van. 

Although we have demonstrated our anxiety 
to train our youngsters specifically for given 
pursuits in industry and commerce, we have 
only begun in making available high schools 
wherein specific trades will be taught so that 
we can connect our youngster more directly 
with learning and earning. We have high 
schools, such as aviation trades, automotive 
trades, needlework, homemaking, and others, 
but in our new program we are providing 18 
new trade high schools, including the follow- 
ing: printing, foods, maritime, industrial arts, 
and specialty trades such as costume jewelry 
and leather goods. Consequently, this problem 
may never be solved in its entirety and quite 
properly so. As we, as a nation, advance, so, 
too, must we provide the educational machin- 
ery directly and indirectly related to that 
progress. 


Features of New School Designs 


School designs which fit and solve educa- 
tional problems are not the resulf of brilliant 
ingenuity or the genius of some individual 
designer. Like almost everything else, results 
are the work of long periods of study, evalu- 
ation, and testing. The “system” of the New 
York City board of education designed our 
new buildings, eventually being put on paper 
by those specifically commissioned to do so, 
but the lines on the paper evolved out of a 
co-ordinated effort by the entire school staff. 
To them, from the teachers to all division 
supervisors, executives, and board members 
accrues any credit which may be involved in 
our end result. 


Our new school buildings are designed by 
our own Bureau of Architecture, excepting 34 
school buildings which were assigned to private 
architects. Our one thousand or more school 
buildings and properties are maintained by 
our own Bureau of School Maintenance. These 
bureaus must be an integral part of all new 
school production to avoid construction errors 





or maintenance problems. Even with our ar- 
chitectural and maintenance divisions satis- 
fied, we must still have the wisdom and 
hearty co-operation of our pedagogical divi- 
sions. For some years now we have had a 
co-ordinating committee, comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all these phases of operation 
meeting regularly to review current as well as 


ss 


Public School 25, Brooklyn, New York, erected in 1942 from plans by 
Eric Kebbon, architect. The auditorium and gymnasium were placed at 
the front and make the building ideally suited to neighborhood use. 
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future problems. In this way we have brought 
wisdom to bear, have avoided ridiculous er. 
rors, and have evolved worth-while programs 
for the future. 

We have instituted numerous studies, many 
of which are continuing, on school construc. 
tion and equipment. We have devised also a 
Manual of School Planning for all architects 
and engineers who plan our schoolhouses. 

The most essential premise we recognize is 
that each and every school building is of ne- 
cessity a distinctive part of the community in 
which it is to be built. We do not accept any 
theory that we as an educational system are 
divorced from other factors and conditions in 
any specific area. Hence again our designs are 
seriously affected by the community and by 
other city departments, such as the City 
Planning Commission, the Park Department 
(recreation included), the Housing Authority, 
Corporation Counsel, the Board of Estimate, 
and the Budget Director. We encourage a real 
spirit of co-operation with all city depart- 
ments and the results achieved have been 
most beneficial. 

Our schools are now designed as part of an 
educational system which considers its plant 
the property of the taxpayer, to be utilized 
as extensively as possible for as many hours 
per week as is reasonably feasible. We con- 
template facilities for mothers and preschool 
babies; we anticipate floodlighting large open 
areas for summer dancing, winter skating, and 
the whole gamut of cultural, social, and recre- 
ational activities. 

It is now axiomatic that our new physical 
plants must synchronize the facilities with the 
instructional program peculiar to the given 
school. It is planned to make the classroom 
and shop as attractive as possible. Schools 
should contribute disciplinary training true, 
but that is no valid reason for the drab, un- 
attractive classroom areas we have let our- 
selves accept as standard. We are going to try 
to bridge that gap of unemotional areas di- 
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York. — Eric Kebbon, Architect, Board of Education, New York, New York. 
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vided by partitions and called classrooms. To 
do so we look upon such areas as places of 
habitation, scientifically planned for maximum 
instructional benefit, and decorated through 
color schemes which will be something other 
than just another coat of paint. Naturally, 
going this far we have had to study ex- 
haustively the most efficient equipment to 
complement all other measures. 

To cite one instance of utilizing space ef- 
fectively, we plan to design in the corridors 
such instructional aids as built-in show cases, 
recessed displays, exhibition galleries, alcoves, 
and other devices as permissible. We are util- 
izing movable school equipment, such as desks 
and chairs, wherever practical. 


School Sites 

For years the selection of sites has always 
been a perplexing problem, and regardless of 
the care and secrecy which is attendant upon 
such deliberations there was always the suspi- 
cion that favoritism or even more evil forces 
were operative in final decisions. 

Our personnel, after much effort, finally de- 
vised a chart whereby those who must vote 
on site selections can be provided with 
weighted evidence regarding the desirability of 
the several sites proposed for a specific school. 

This chart covers 15 critical factors, and 
each factor is analyzed and the results re- 
corded. Thus a tabulation and comparison is 
available and filed to support the resultant 
action of the board of education. This is par- 
ticularly valuable because large sites in a 
metropolitan area involve large sums of 
money and pressures are normally exerted for 
a multitude of reasons. 

The outline of this method of deciding on 
one site may be obtained upon request to the 
board of education. 


Costs 

Instead of writing on this subject, I would 
much prefer to read conclusive evidence cov- 
ering this subject. I fear such conclusive evi- 
dence as is available is not optimistic and 
prognostications are almost futile. 

Our school building program originally con- 
templated an expenditure for $130,000,000. A 
huge sum, but it was predicated on 1939 cost 
levels. I do not know what sum will be in- 
volved to accomplish this program. We are 
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Public School 24, Brooklyn, New York. — Eric Kebbon, Architect, Board 
of Education, New York, New York. 


ready. Our plans and policies are settled; 
most of the sites are either actually acquired 
or selected. We do not have the money. We 
have the children, the problem, and our city, 
like most cities, has never stinted in doing for 
our children. Some way we must get the 
money, but how much no one knows and I 
firmly believe no one can tell at this time. It 
is akin to asking one’s stock broker to fore- 
cast the stock market any time in the future. 

That we are already substantially above 
1939 cost levels no one can gainsay. How 
much above is not even subject to accurate 
diagnosis. To say it is 30 to 40 per cent is 
guessing on the basis of fragmentary evidence 
based on a few projects which have been bid 
since the close of the war. We are at a peak 
level of construction costs with slightly in- 
creasing costs almost weekly. Whether the 
economic truism of supply and demand, or 
diminishing returns, will be operative due to 
postponed building operations is still an un- 
known quantity. I wish I knew. 

We built schoolhouses in New York one 
hundred years ago. I guess we shall be build- 


ing them one hundred years hence. I presume 
we shall always be concerned with costs, as 
relative as they may be. We all love children, 
children face every future world problem. We 
must train them as well as we can, dollars 
notwithstanding. 

Whatever is the lowest possible cost, elimi- 
nating extravagance, that is the best we can 
do. That objective all of us over this country 
must accomplish. Our youngsters must always 
exceed the world in their ability, knowledge, 
“know how,” and spirit. With the help of the 
home which comes first we must build a great 
secondary offensive for world peace or pro- 
tection, whichever may befall us. 





®& The Oklahoma City, Okla., board of educa- 
tion has given Supt. H. B. Bruner and Business 
Manager N. L. George aythority to proceed with 
the repair and remodeling of local school plant 
estimated to cost ultimately $800,000. The hu 
job will include every existing school building in 
the city and will be followed by the erection of 
additions to four school buildings, and finally by 
the planning and erection of a number of new 
buildings. The three phases of the program are 
to cost $4,050,000. 
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SEEKING HONORS? 

A WESTERN school board recently had 
some difficulty in picking a president. Each 
of its seven members except the president 
who could not continue in office, made 
clear that he was not seeking the honor 
but that he would serve if elected by his 
associates. The two men urged for the office 
by several groups interested in the schools 
said bluntly that they were concerned 
about the children of the community and 
the growth of the school service — not for 
any recognition of themselves nor for any 
opportunity to use the prestige that would 
come with the position. A third member 
was finally elected. 

The finest aspect of board membership in 
the vast, vast majority of men and women 
who hold the office is their true selfless- 
ness, their interest in the children of the 
local school district, their willingness to 
sacrifice of their time and effort to make 
the schools truly efficient instruments for 
building up manhood and womanhood and 
for continuing our democratic way of life. 
With few exceptions members are people 
who have arrived at a social and economic 
status to which public office can add noth- 
ing except the satisfaction of having helped 
their fellow men, of having made a better 
town, of having discharged their duty to 
the earlier and the coming generation. The 
examples of selfish ambition, of less than 
wholehearted service to education, are so 
few and far between that guilty individuals 
or small cliques are held up to scorn before 
they go very far. It is the job of every 
school board and of every chief school 
executive to see that the tradition of un- 
selfish school board service is continued or, 
if it is absent from the community, to 
build it up. 


THE SCHOOL-BUILDING 


SITUATION 

SCHOOL authorities have real cause to be 
worried by the recent federal order limiting 
building construction to the erection of 
homes and placing schoolhouses in a dis- 
tinctly secondary classification as to need. 

Where actual need and embarrassment 
can be shown projects within limitation of 
one million dollars can be approved by the 
local regional managers of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Projects costing 
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less than one thousand dollars need no 
approval. There is, however, not much 
hope that, for the spring and early sum- 
mer, new construction jobs will be given 
high priorities except in areas where the 
shortages are not extreme or where large 
housing projects are under way. School 
boards may get a hearing in the regional 
offices by the government engineers and by 
advisory committees of outstanding citi- 
zens who are to pass on public and large 
private projects. 

The plea of the PWA urging greater 
speed in public works planning and calling 
attention to the fact that school districts, 
particularly rural school boards, are 
doing little or no advance planning, is 
heartening. 

It would seem that the immediate policy 
to be followed by school boards involves 
at least three types of action: (1) Needed 
repair programs should be speeded to the 
limit of obtainable labor and materials so 
that this important part of the postwar 
building program will be out of the way by 
December, 1946. (2) The planning of 
badly needed additions, major remodeling, 
and new buildings should be carried ahead 
vigorously so that, when governmental per- 
missions can be had and reasonable con- 
tract prices can be obtained, the boards 
will be ready for immediate action. On all 
needed projects in the blueprint stage, com- 
munication should be established with the 
local CPA office and request for authoriza- 
tion to construct should be made. The 
attitude of the government agencies is to 
be of help—not to hinder. The loans 
offered by PWA for planning are worth 
taking, particularly where local funds are 
not available. (3) Financing plans should 
be investigated with particular attention to 
the present extremely low cost of borrowed 
money. Advice may well be sought con- 
cerning the likelihood of higher interest 
rates in 1947 when general business may 
be demanding greater proportions of avail- 
able funds. If the federal policy of borrow- 
ing is changed to refund present loans at 
slightly higher rates of interest, there may 
be a general change in the fiscal picture. 


ENFORCING THE N.E.A. CODE 
THE defensive and disciplinary activities 
of the N.E.A., with respect to the profes- 
sional ethics of its members, present some 
peculiarly difficult problems. In expelling 
a member publicly, as in the case of Supt. 
Johnson of Chicago, the Association holds 
the individual up to professional scorn, 
but this action seems to have rather in- 
different value unless the school or the 
board, which employs the teacher or super- 
intendent under fire, dismisses him from 
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its service. So too, in defending a teacher 
who has been discharged, the ultimate out. 
come of the criticism of the school board 
at fault largely comes to naught unless 
the board can be persuaded or forced to 
return its former employee to his original 
job. 

When lawyers set out to chastise an 
unethical member of their profession, they 
seek his disbarment and thus eliminate 
him. So too, the medical profession pun- 
ishes the quack or the unethical practi- 
tioner by dropping him from the staff of 
a hospital or in serious cases by causing 
him to lose his license. The force of the 
law is behind action by the professional 
legal and medical bodies. 

The N.E.A.’s laudable expression of 
intent to enforce its fine code of profes- 
sional ethics needs implementation. As the 
editor of the Ohio University Educational 
Research Bulletin remarks, ‘the enforce- 
ment agency would have a large and diffi- 
cult task — one that could not be done in 
spare time by members who had _ other 
full-time jobs. Decisions would need to be 
made by a professional group of the high- 
est competence and integrity; most of the 
detailed work would be done by a staff 
of lawyers and investigators.”’ 

Thus far the Association’s efforts have 
been brushed aside by the local school 
boards most concerned as interference by 
outsiders who are without legal authority. 
It would seem that the next logical step is 
in the direction of recognition of the 
N.E.A. code through some form of legisla- 
tive action in the several states. As a rule 
the evils are local and the remedies must 
be applied locally; these facts would seem 
to indicate the necessity of giving the in- 
forming agency at least a state-wide legal 
status. 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
IT IS not many years ago since educa- 
tional authorities held strong prejudices 
against students who were working their 
way through college. Scholastic records 
seemed to show that these students re- 
ceived lower marks than their fellows, that 
they read less widely, and that generally 
they lost in their educational experience 
some of the cultural and social benefits 
which the college provided for their more 
fortunate brethren. Some of the attitudes 
of college men were carried down to the 
high school so that the student who held 
a job was not looked upon favorably, ex- 
cept for his grit and determination; he was 
rarely considered for extracurricular ac- 
tivities like dramatics, debates, the ath- 
letic teams, and similar school enterprises. 
Perhaps this attitude of high school teach- 
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ers was unconsciously influenced by the 
fact that the working student could not be 
relied upon for activities which carried 
into the late afternoon hours and conflicted 


with his job. 

Present recognition of work experience 
as an aspect of education worth cultivating 
takes into account values that were en- 
tirely unlooked for in the days of book 
learning and formal discipline. More than 
ever educators agree with the editor of the 
Stephens College Bulletin that work ex- 
periences are worth while because: 


Real life situations require (1) that individuals 
shall assume definite personal responsibility in 
meeting life problems, (2) that they learn to ac- 
cept consequences and make such personal ad- 
justments as may be necessary, and (3) that they 
observe the principle of balance in daily living. 
Education to be functional must be directed 
more effectively toward the fulfillment of these 
requirements—not by the exceptional few but 
by the many. Here it is that work experiences 
can make a valuable contribution. 

Through work one learns to be _ personally 
responsible, since he must be punctual, accurate, 
dependable, and thorough in the performance 
of his duties. Frequently the consequences re- 
sulting from the “failure to produce” in a work 
experience are much more immediate and con- 
crete than are those in the traditional college 
classroom where failure or success is too apt to 
be measured in terms of grades and credit hours 
to be accumulated over a period of time. The 
penalty for remissness in duty is a deferred 
penalty... . 

Work is a vital part of the cultural pattern. 
The well-developed individual is one who ad- 
justs himself readily and efficiently to a work 
situation. He understands and appreciates oc- 
cupational responsibilities. It is part of the busi- 
ness of education to build such understanding 
and appreciation. Furthermore, an_ individual 
will adjust more easily to the adult “world of 
work” if, during his “academic interlude” of 
two to four years in college, he has maintained 
a “working contact” with an actual job. 


Work experiences in the average com- 
munity will not achieve their possible edu- 
cational values unless the school through 
its general policies and especially through 
its co-ordinating teacher, insists on types 
of jobs and on actual work activities which 
are more than mere drudgery. The em- 
ployer and immediate “boss” of the stu- 
dents’ work must be made to realize that 
he is a teacher, that he is responsible for 
the growth of the boy or girl on the job, 
and that the wages paid are only a part 
of the return which he owes the student 
worker and the community. Work experi- 
ence programs cannot succeed unless the 
school boards take a very real interest in 
them and build up a strong public senti- 


ment for their occupational and _ social 
values. 





om o——— 


RECOMMEND APPOINTIVE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


; A recommendation that the office of state super- 
intendent of education for the state of Louisiana 
be made appointive by the state board of edu- 
cation has been made by a committee composed 
largely of parish (county) superintendents and 
appointed by the board itself. 
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Alfred 44. Geneseh: 
School-BGoard Wember 


“Why?” 

Inquisitive Alfred A. Benesch, dean of the 
Cleveland board of education, probably has 
asked that question of his colleagues more 
times during his twenty years as a member 
than there are children in the city’s public 
schools. 

Mr. Benesch, lawyer, scholar, and philan- 
thropist, is serving his twenty-first year on 
the board — longer thar any man or woman 
has ever held that office in Cleveland. 

A keen-witted, scrutinizing man, Mr. Ben- 
esch’s “Why?” is his favorite interrogation. 
His eyes reflect the analytical logic and quiet 
orderliness of his mind. He insists on facts 
and in exploring all phases of a school ques- 
tion before translating it into board policy. 

He is a stubborn and unrelenting crusader 
when he is fighting, but if the battle goes 
against him, he is a gracious loser, the stub- 
bornness of the fight giving way to the charm 
of the aftermath. 

He fought against the employment of mar- 
ried teachers in the public schools and when, 
some years ago, the board voted to lift that 
prohibition in compliance with a supreme 
court ruling, Mr. Benesch leaned back in his 
chair and smiled as he voted to make the 
repeal unanimous. 

“Let the record show,” he said, “that I 
know when I’m licked.” 

Mr. Benesch has been in public life more 
than thirty years. He has been a councilman 
and safety director in Cleveland; he has been 
Ohio director of commerce. During World 
War II he was area rent director for the 
Office of Price Administration. He holds of- 
fices in numerous Jewish educational and 
charitable organizations, to which he has 
frequently given financial aid. 

But of all the positions he has ever held, 
his membership on the school board has been 
his happiest. At a recent meeting, when mem- 
bers honored him for his service (he has 
been board president several times) and 
presented him with a scroll, which referred 
to him as “an educational statesman,” he 
said: 

“There has been no other work which has 
given me more lasting satisfaction. Let me 
assure you that of all the honors which have 
come to me in my years in public life I ap- 
preciate this above all others.” 

He once told a newspaper reporter that he 
thought it was “selfishness” which has kept 
him on the school board for so long. He de- 
clared: “I’m selfish from the standpoint of 
personal enjoyment; I like to work with 
school people.” 

When, in 1926, he was first asked to be- 
come a school board candidate, he agreed with 
this reservation: “I'd like to serve but I won’t 
campaign; someone else will have to see that 
my petitions are filed.” In every election since 
he has done practically no campaigning. Yet 
he has led the school ticket nearly every 
time. 

Mr. Benesch is a scholar. He speaks a 
half-dozen languages and in World War I he 
was a dollar-a-year man in the Intelligence 
Service, reading and interpreting foreign- 
language newspapers suspected of seditious 
leanings. He is a great reader of history and 
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Alfred A. Benesch 


biography but visitors to his east side apart- 
ment frequently have found him absorbed in 
a good detective yarn. 

In matters of school instruction he has al- 
ways placed heavy emphasis on classical and 
cultural subjects in the curriculum. “I have 
always thought that a study of music, art, 
literature, the social sciences, and languages 
should prove just as valuable to an electrician 
as to a physician,” he related not long ago. 
“Tt is not too early to start this work in the 
public schools.” 

In looking back on his board record, Mr. 
Benesch recalled that he was just as opposed 
today to compulsory military training in the 
nation’s high schools as when he first took 
office. Military training in the Cleveland 
schools was his first target of attack. He was 
successful in eliminating it. 

He has stuck to these reasons — such train- 
ing has no educational value in high school; 
the whole educational system should be 
scrapped if discipline and respect for authority 
are to be inculcated only through military 
training; military authorities are agreed that 
such training in high schools serves no pur- 
pose; instruction would become obsolete as 
methods of warfare improve. 

The $2,000,000, six-story administration 
building of the board, one of a group of archi- 
tecturally-similar public buildings on the 
Cleveland Mall, downtown, is partly the re- 
sult of Mr. Benesch’s endeavors. He set the 
wheels in motion for construction of a mod- 
ern structure to house the system’s adminis- 
trative offices. It was opened in November, 
1931. 

Mr. Benesch stirred up a storm some years 
ago which has not subsided to this day: the 
naming of school buildings. He has always 
contended that schools should not be named 
after “real estate promoters,” but in memory 
of men and women, national and international, 
who have contributed to humanity. 

“Why immortalize the name of a real es- 
tate promoter, as is often done, and failed to 
name schools for men like Louis Pasteur, 
Thomas G. Masaryk, first president of Cze- 
choslovakia, Dante, Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian liberator, or Franklin D. Roosevelt?” 
he asked in a recent interview. 

(Concluded on page 88) 

























































The problem of promoting and maintaining 
an ideal school-community relationship is one 
which will perhaps never be solved. No matter 
how sincere are the efforts of the community 
to understand the issues of the school, the in- 
adequacies of communication will always 
mitigate against perfect relationships. 

The first essential in securing community 
co-operation and understanding is to provide 
the community with a full picture of the 
school’s activities. This is accomplished at 
present in various ways. The school board 
makes periodic public reports; local news- 
papers print occasional stories concerning 
school and student doings, with particular 
reference to athletics, dramatics, and com- 
munity drives; Parent-Teacher Associations 
provide a channel of information, which 
usually stops before it reaches the nonparents. 
The outstanding disadvantage of most of the 
school publicity of this type is that it is 
usually restricted to extracurricular activities. 
The public has little opportunity to hear 
about the primary function of the school, 
which is education. 


Radio as Visiting Days 

A solution approaching the ideal would be 
to have a constant stream of visitors in at- 
tendance at the school, watching the classes 
in action and hearing the problems which 
confront students, the teachers, and the ad- 
ministration. The advantages of such a 
utopian conception of providing the public 
with a complete picture of the school in 
action, however, would be completely offset 
by the nervous strain of making every day 
“Visitors Day.” Somehow, there ought to be 
a way of looking in without being seen —a 
sort of one-way window like the cinema gang- 
sters always seem to have! Well, there is such 
a window, and its name is “Radio.” Its use 
during the past semester at one city junior 
high school (enrollment 600) has produced 
measurable results and might very well be a 
nice stride toward idealized school-community 
relationships. 

This junior high school® has broadcast a 
weekly 15-minute radio program over a local 
radio station* since the beginning of the fall 
semester. There is no special radio class or 
group of students at the school — rather, 
every student enrolled in a second period class 
has an opportunity to go on the air before the 
end of the school year. 

The programs are as diversified as are the 
classes from whence they emanate. Included 
have been: (1) a series of talks by student 
and school administrators; (2) a spelling bee; 
(3) a series of talks on the history of the 
town; (4) a class discussion with the county 
librarian; (5) a geography quiz in the form of 
a baseball game; (6) a session in which the 
counselors discussed their objectives with the 
students; (7) a woodshop discussion on 
safety. 

*Principal, Junior High School, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

?Radio writer and producer; chairman, Radio for Edu- 
cation Committee, Western Region, Radio Writers Guild 

*Junior Hieh School of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

*‘KVEC (Mutual) San Luis Obispo, Calif 


Giving the School a Voice 


Everett Braun’ and Jack Stanley’ 





A class broadcast under way. 


How Broadcasts are Handled 

The problem of organization of the project 
was beset with comparatively few difficulties. 
The steps necessary to put it into operation 
can be duplicated with ease in any secondary 
school. 

1. Free radio time was secured from the 
local station. The Federal Communications 
Commission provides that every station and 
network set aside a certain percentage of its 
time for public service programs. A broadcast 
from a school falls within this category, and 
no school should have trouble securing almost 
all the time it wants. This school is scheduled 
on Thursday from 9:45 to 10:00 a.m. 

2. The telephone company installed a direct 
wire from the school to the radio station. The 
monthly cost of this line is $3.50 — the same 
as for any home installation. 

3. Arrangements were made to use the 
school’s public-address system microphone in 
the radio project every Thursday. 

4. The school’s electric shop co-operated 
with the radio station in the necessary tech- 
nical details at the school. One room, usually 
devoted to the showing of motion pictures, 
was set aside as the broadcasting studio. 
Although it wasn’t entirely necessary, a closet 
was fitted up with a window and made to 
serve as a control booth. A control panel has 
been installed, and students “mix” the pro- 
gram at the source instead of allowing it to be 
done at the station. 

5. A teacher was given a “free” second 
period to devote to radio broadcasting. She 
co-operates with each class as its turn to go 
on the air comes up on the schedule. Although 
she had had no professional radio experience, 
she has managed to improve the techniques of 
the school broadcasts steadily. 

6. The classes are advised “of the various 
types of programs possible to broadcast, and 
they themselves select their own shows. The 
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students write the scripts necessary, and 
democratically elect student announcers and 
other speakers. 


Children Prepare the Programs 

7. The students prepare for their radio pro- 
grams along with their regular classwork. Dis- 
cussion of radio technique and _ rehearsals 
naturally take class time, but whatever losses 
are incurred in this connection are made up in 
an increased interest in the subject matter of 
the course by the students. The class examina- 
tion averages after the spelling bees were 
raised as high as 15 per cent. The shop teacher 
claims a definite improvement in safety con- 
sciousness since his program; a social science 
teacher has charted a 10 per cent increase in 
grade averages since her class went on the air. 

8. The broadcasts are heard in all the other 
second period classrooms, as well as by inter- 
ested members of the community at large. 
Teachers, at first sc newhat dubious of the 
values of this project, have grown increas- 
ingly enthusiastic. Most of them see that 
radio gives their classes something to look 
forward to, and provides a much needed 
incentive for better work and better discipline. 

Although this project has only been under 
way since the beginning of the fall semester, 
the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
Community relations with the school have 
improved to a marked degree. Of course, 
some of this might be considered “intangible.” 
But when teachers and administrative officers 
have been stopped on the streets and in the 
stores by people who “heard you over the 
radio,” no one can deny that the results are 
at least felt! 

The number of interested visitors to the 
school has increased since the programs went 
on the air, and at the same time there has 
been a slight lessening of parental visitors 
for disciplinary discussions. 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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SOUND FILMS 


bring the whole world to your classroom 


EOGRAPHY, history, social studies, 
(. art and a host of other sub- 
jects, on sound film, truly bring the 
world to your classroom. Properly 
presented, these new tools for teach- 
ing help stimulate interest and student 
activity, both in and beyond the 
classroom. 

The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector enables you to get the most 
from these valuable teaching aids. 
The silvered pyrex reflector, large 
condenser lens and //1.6 “coated” 
projector lens provide brilliant illu- 
mination over the entire screen and 
unequaled contrast and clarity. The 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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Scene from Coronet film, ‘‘How Man Made Day”’ 


powerful four-stage amplifier and pre- 
cision engineered mechanical filter 
provide sound reproduction with all 
the fidelity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to main- 
tain, the new RCA Projector is ideally 
suited for school use—backed by an 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment of the finest in professional re- 
cording and reproduction apparatus. 

* * 
For detailed information on the 
new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector write Educational Department 
6-E, Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 



















































































Postwar school-building problems as viewed 
from the offices of school-business executives 
held the major attention of the Association of 
School Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, at their thirty-second convention 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 15-18. Under 
the competent presidency of Edwin F. 
Nelson, of Hartford, Conn., the Association 
not only discussed significantly the current 
problems of school-business management but 
took steps to make its influence active in 
such important matters as the disposition of 
war surplus property of value to schools, 
federal and state support of schools, and 
school-business management research. The 
attendance, which was the largest in Associa- 
tion history, included large delegations from 
Texas, California, the Middle West, and the 
eastern seaboard. The local committee pro- 
vided hearty Pittsburgh hospitality. 


Presidential Recommendations 

If it is adequately to meet its responsibility, 
the Association of School Business Officials must 
translate its present program of annual conven- 
tions into effective year-round activities which 
will raise its membership to a truly professional 
group and directly aid American education 
through prompt action and direct support in 
national projects, according to President Edwin 
F. Nelson. In Mr. Nelson’s presidential statement 
the Association was urged to (1) promote the 
in-service training of all school-business person- 
nel, (2) take an active part in obtaining financial 
support of education, (3) engage in research 
the results of which will eliminate many of the 
cumbersome management practices now preva- 
lent in local schools; (4) and engage paid person- 
nel to carry on work which now is a burden to 
volunteer workers. 

At the opening session Supt. Earl Dimmick 
gave the convention a “Panoramic View of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools” in the light of the 
history, topography, and economic situation of 
the greater Pittsburgh area. Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, discussing the present world situation, 
outlined elements leading “Toward a Better 
Education” for the new world era which UNO, 
the atomic bomb, and other international factors 
in world progress are ushering in. 


School Architecture 


Problems of schoolhouse planning in the light 
of the postwar situation provided the theme for 
addresses on each of the four days of the con- 
vention. On Monday, Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, urged educational 
objectives as the basis of all school planning and 
emphasized the necessity of harmonizing com- 
munity needs, fiscal conditions, and trends in 
school organization. H. C. Hendon, Nashville, 
Tenn., described the proposed legislation for 
federal aid to local schoolhouse construction and 
urged its support. John E. Marshall, of the West 
Virginia State Department of Education, out- 
lined one need for flexible, constantly improving 
standards for school-building plans. Dr. W. K. 
Wilson, of the New York State Department of 
Education, urged that school-business executives 
have a responsibility for weaving into every 
school-building plan effective elements of safety, 
true economy, educational utility, and beauty. 
On Wednesday Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor 
of the School Executive, argued that the “Plan- 
ning of Tomorrow’s School Buildings” must im- 
plement the planning of the broadening program 


A.S.B.O. Holds Signiticant Meeting 


in Pittsburgh 


of education. At the final session the health as- 
pects of “Classroom Design and Child Develop- 
ment” were the subject of a study report on 
classroom lighting and furniture arrangement by 
Dr. D. B. Harmon of Austin, Tex. 


Personnel Administration 


The administration of nonteaching school per- 
sonnel is at present concerned with the problems 
growing out of the unionization of janitors and 
engineers and the consciousness of these groups 
that they deserve the good treatment which 
teachers enjoy and which industry accords men 
and women in comparable jobs. John E. 
Phay, graduate student, summarized “The Pres- 
ent Status of School Custodial Employees” from 
the legal, associational, and administrative stand- 
points. Business Manager Arthur A. Knoll, of 
Long Beach, Calif., urged the merit system as 
the best long-range.plan of classifying, promoting, 
and compensating school-building operating staffs. 
In a brisk discussion, Hugh P. Dolan, of 
Detroit, urged that promotions be made on the 
basis of seniority and a lack of demerits. A 
satisfactory personnel administration, he said, 
involves five factors: (1) employment on a well- 
determined examination of physical, educational, 
and personality qualifications, (2) continuous 
in-service training that fully prepares the man 
for his job, (3) a sympathetic procedure that 
settles troubles at the source, (4) a promotion 
procedure based on seniority rather than elabo- 
rate merit rating, and (5) a retirement policy 
that insures old-age security. 


Surplus Property 


John Lewis, of Baltimore, has done yeo- 
man service to the schools in fighting for and 
disseminating information on the acquisition by 
schools of surplus war materials. His report at 
Pittsburgh indicated that only large school sys- 
tems which follow through from day to day in 
hunting down surpluses are receiving their share 
of war materials. The present confusion, inequal- 
ity, and unsatisfactory procedures can only be 
corrected by unification and simplification of 
governmental disposal all on the basis of cost of 
handling. 

The Round Tables 

As in previous years, the Round Tables offered 
practical help toward the solution of problems 
of school purchasing, accounting, and school- 
plant operation and maintenance. On Tuesday 
evening one group discussed the headaches of 
union labor and considered favorably the need 
for man-power standards for school-building 
cleaning and care; a second group explored the 
present problems of typewriter purchase and 
book rebinding; a third group discussed the 
technicalities of the federal accounting require- 
ments. On Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Emery 
Foster outlined the plans of the U. S. Office of 
Education for extending the use of Accounting 
Circular 204; Dr. Francis G. Cornell, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, urged methods of 
making financial accounts of schools more usable 
for statistical purposes. The paper of Dr. Cyril 
L. Elsdon, of Pittsburgh, urged centralized audit- 
ing of internal accounts, which run into un- 
expected millions in the aggregate. Student ac- 
counts, especially when audited by inexperienced 
teachers, must be examined according to a rigid 
formula both for the sake of the funds and the 
persons involved. 

J. C. Thompson, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, supplemented his paper on “The 
Sound Use of Color in School Painting,” with 
demonstrations of color principles. Engineer D 
W. Attwater, of the Westinghouse Co., illustrated 
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the principles of school lighting by means of ¢ 
lamps and fluorescent units, with motion pictures, 


School Finance 


Dr. Lee M. Thurston, of the Michigan State 
Department of Education, rather overwhelmed 
the group by his searching analysis of the rela- 
tion of school revenues to national income and 
taxation methods. Tracing the rise of total na- 
tional income from 700 million dollars in 1800 to 
161 billion dollars in 1945, Dr. Thurston showed 
that while the principal forms of wealth and 
sources of income have changed from land to in- 
dustrial, commercial, and other productive forms, 
and while the major public receipts have shifted 
from real estate to income taxes, schools still de- 
pend on the rather inelastic source of real estate 
levies which are local rather than state wide or 
national. The curious misconception that school 
outlays are adequate when they total about 3 
per cent of the national income has lost any 
force which it may ever have possessed. During 
the war years school income dropped to 2 per 
cent of the national income; it may readily be 
raised to 4 per cent if the quality of education 
is raised as it should be and the people become 
acquainted with what they pay for and want it. 

Dr. Thurston is convinced that we are in the 
midst of an increasing economic cycle, that the 
dangers of inflation have been exaggerated, and 
that a rather stable income may be predicted 
for education during the next decade. This income 
must, however, come from earned sources rather 
than from property and must be collected on 
state-wide and nationwide bases. The need for 
income from other than real estate sources is 
essential if school outlays are to be increased 
from the present 3 billion dollar mark to a full 4 
billion dollars by 1952. The additional funds, the 
speaker predicted, will come in very small part 
from local taxation. If schoolmen desire these 
changes they must support the development of 
strong, balanced systems of taxation, must vastly 
improve the instructional efficiency of the schools, 
and especially must make the improvements 
known and appreciated by the public. 


School Publicity 

School-business executives have a real respons- 
ibility for school public relations. This respons- 
ibility of developing public opinion favorable to 
public education was the subject of a clever ad- 
dress by Otis Crosby, of Detroit. Using the 
experience of business people, the speaker made 
clear that the schools will have no difficulty in 
undertaking any improvement which they con- 
sider necessary in their services so long as the 
public understands them and are favorably con- 
vinced of their value. 


Committee Reports 


The Association of School Business Officials 
has done its most effective work during the past 
decade through its extensive studies of (a) the 
purchasing and handling of school supplies and 
equipment, (6) of various forms of insurance, 
and (c) accounting procedures. At Pittsburgh, 
H. Spillman Burns, of Baltimore, reported 
on the development of a new type of help in 
writing specifications for materials, furniture, 
and equipment bought by the schools. The Com- 
mittee on Simplified Specifications, headed by 
Mr. Burns, has developed a series of “informa- 
tion sheets,” similar in character to the very 
successful information sheets used in vocational 
education. These sheets for the school buyer 
outline for each type of school material or 
furniture the following minimum data: (1) uses 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago... by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 
the first front-stroke visible writing 


machine. 


This epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 
designs .. . and follow Underwood’s 
lead. 


Since then...its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 
ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 
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ifteen Famous Firsts 


in the Development of the Front 
Stroke Visible Typewriter. . . The 


Underwood: 


1 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


2 THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


3 THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


; 4 THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
‘ Leaves left hand in typing position. 


5 THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


6 THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


7 THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


8 THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


q THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


10 THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
“ DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


11 THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
=e BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 

3 Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 
2 412 THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 

3 Permits quick and easy centering of headings 

/ On paper. 

a 13 THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
The tabulator as part of the machine not an 

% attachment to it. 

4 14 THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 

be To contro! the printing point. 

a 15 THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 


TO STENCIL CUTTING 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 


Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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Tra T. Miller 


March 12 this year voters of Seattle were 
asked to approve a $10,000,000 bond issue 
for school building purposes. They did just 
that. Now as soon as bonds are sold and con- 
ditions permit, the comprehensive building 
program that the Seattle school board has 
planned since 1939 can shift into high gear. 

Through long study of building needs the 
schools have brought to light a startling num- 
ber of building requirements. 

For example, the increased birth rate in the 
city since 1940 in itself will demand several 
new buildings and new additions. As a result 
of the sharp rise in birth rate at least 20,000 
additional students are expected to be enrolled 
in the schools by 1950. 

The city’s rapid growth from a small lum- 
ber mill town in the 80’s to a metropolis of 
half a million in 1946 has compelled tax- 
payers to meet new expansion needs. They 
have had little opportunity to retrace their 
steps and improve and rehabilitate structures 
already installed. 

Seattle voters have now decided that it is 
high time to bring their schools up to date. 
Crowded schools must receive additions; fast 
growing areas of the city must get new build- 
ings. Throughout the city, schools need better 
lunchroom facilities, gymnasiums, auditori- 
ums, more modern classrooms; they need 
better lighting, acoustical treatment, surfaced 
play courts, larger sites. They need new and 
modern equipment. 

Funds now voted which will include 
$2,000,000 from previous special levies will 
total $12,000,000 with which to get well 
started in supplying these needs. The city is 
hopeful that state and federal matching funds 
will become available to supplement the 
money raised locally. Twenty million dollars 
will bring Seattle’s school buildings up to 
date. 


Parents Want Better Schools 


But whether matching funds become avail- 
able or not the 55,000 school children in 
Seattle are assured of better school facilities 
than they now have. They have been assured 
by what might be termed a unanimous vote 
of confidence. A total of 105,225 trooped to 
the polls and 90,255 pulled down the “yes” 
lever. Emphatically the fathers and mothers 
said, “We want better school buildings.” 

In the state of Washington taxes on real 
property are limited by state constitutional 
provision to 40 mills for all local governmen- 
tal purposes. Under the 40-mill tax law local 
school districts may assess no more than 10 
mills without a special vote. Seattle’s 10-mill 
levy supplies only $3,000,000 of its approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 annual budget for current 
expenses. The other $5,000,000 comes from 
state and county sources. 

Moreover the current budget is no more 
than sufficient for fiscal needs which include 
supplies, wages, and salaries. There is never 
an appreciable amount in the current budget 
that can be used for school building purposes. 
The district is therefore left with no alterna- 
tive. It must request the people to vote spe- 
cial millage or a bond issue if funds for build- 
ing are to be raised. 
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In its campaign for 
bonds this year, the 
district was faced 
with one gigantic ob- 
stacle. The 40-mill- 
limit law provides 
that at least 40 per 
cent of the number 
voting in the last 
general election must 
vote on any special 
tax proposition ap- 
pearing on a current 
ballot. It happened 
that the base upon 
which the 40 per cent 
was figured for the 
March 12 election 
was the election of 
November 7, 1944. 
Being a heated presi- 
dential race that elec- 
tion brought out 218- 
159 voters. It also 
made an enormous 
base on which to fig- 
ure 40 per cent and 
resulted in requiring 
87,263 citizens to 
vote on the bond is- 
sue to assure its vali- 
dation. 

It was evident from the start that a cam- 
paign which would assure passage of the bond 
issue must be one that would reach every 
voter with all the facts and figures. There 
could be no halfway measures. The history of 
mayoralty elections was not reassuring be- 
cause in several cases in the past no such 
number of votes as 87,263 had been cast. 


School Friends Went to Work 


As soon as the school board had decided to 
place the bond issue on the ballot, friends of 
the schools went to work. 

The Seattle Parent-Teacher Association 
took the lead. Together, the superintendent’s 
office and the PTA laid the campaign founda- 
tion. First a small steering committee con- 
sisting of representatives of labor, the PTA, 
the school board, representative citizens, and 
the superintendent’s staff was called together. 
This committee formulated general plans. An 
executive committee and a citizens’ commit- 
tee were provided for. The executive commit- 
tee, with the président of the Seattle Council 
of Parents and Teachers as chairman, was to 
consist of laymen and members of the super- 
intendent’s staff. Duties of the committee 
were the detailed planning and execution of 
the plans of the steering committee. 

The citizens’ committee was to consist of 
an extensive list of leading citizens throughout 
the city whose names would appear as spon- 
sors of the issue in the city press and on a 
sample ballot to be distributed city-wide just 
before election. : 

A committee was appointed to contact radio 
and daily and community newspapers to enlist 
their support. Plans were laid for printed 
material to be distributed by pupils to the 
parents. 
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Seattle Schools Vote Bonds 





Women voters were solicited by club women. 


Certain members of the steering committee 
volunteered to contact community organiza- 
tions and invite their endorsement of the 
issue. A schedule of organizational meetings 
was drawn up. 

With the plans of the steering committee 
as a guide the executive committee went to 
work. A citizens’ committee numbering 382 
members resulted from calling on the 81 prin- 
cipals of the city to submit names of persons 
willing to serve as sponsors. 


Press and Radio Help Effective 

All media of publicity in the city responded 
enthusiastically to the request for help. Daily 
and community papers carried banner heads, 
art work, page one features, and columns of 
news concerning the bond proposition. As the 
time of election drew near the space devoted 
to proposed bonds increased in size, with full 
pages devoted to art alone. 

Precious radio time was donated gener- 
ously by the local broadcasting stations during 
the two weeks preceding election. 

One-hundred and twenty-two thousand four- 
page printed question and answer circulars 
were distributed through the schools to the 
homes on schedule. Later 51,000 sample bal- 
lots with a list of endorsing community groups 
and the names of the citizens’ committee 
printed on the ballots’ backs were also sent 
home. 

Twenty-two community organizations in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, the Mu- 
nicipal League, all labor groups, the Seattle 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Seattle 
League of Women voters gave their official 
endorsement to the measure. 

But downright organization 
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(Concluded from page 62) 


somed forth through efforts of the city-wide 
Parent Teacher Association. 

Through that organization’s efforts the en- 
tire city was organized by grade school dis- 
tricts. In each of the 63 such districts the 
school principal and the PTA president and 
legislative chairman constituted a local cam- 
paign committee. In each district that com- 
mittee organized the local PTA membership 
into section captains, block lieutenants and 
block workers, and an intensive house-to- 
house visiting campaign was carried forward. 

Householders were visited, reminded to 
vote, given location of their polling places, 
handed circulars containing facts on the bond 
issue, and in many cases arrangements were 
made to provide cars to haul voters who 
could not get to the polls otherwise. 


Original Neighborhood Helps 


In dozens of districts original devices for 
reminding parents to vote were used in the 
schools. Boys and girls made small cardboard 
tags bearing an inscription dealing with the 
subject of voting. These tags were worn dur- 
ing the day at school and at home. They acted 
as a double reminder in many cases because 
not only the tags bore a message, but they 
acted as a reminder to each youngster to be 
sure to give parents any other factual material 
that might have been sent home to parents 
that day. 

Several schools made attractive dinner place 
cards which spoke of voting for bonds. These 
were taken home the evening before election 
and as father and mother seated themselves 
at the dinner table they were confronted with 
another reminder to vote for school bonds. 

High schools invented yells and chants 
about bonds and gave them lustily at basket- 
ball games with thousands of voters in 
attendance. 

The more than 55,000 students of the dis- 
trict wrote last minute reminder letters to 
parents and delivered them the evening before 
election. 

The enthusiasm first generated by PTA 
membership gradually permeated the schools 
and then spread to all the homes in the school 
community. Perhaps a unique feature of the 
whole campaign might be the fact that no 
opposition to the school bond issue developed 
at any time. 

The schools in Seattle during this campaign 
have been the one issue upon which all politi- 
cal and economic factions of the city have 
been able to agree. The situation is an inter- 
esting and encouraging commentary on free 
public education. 

It says in effect that we all agree on one 
thing and that is that we favor the democratic 
way of life. In many respects we may disagree 
on the methods by which to attain the highest 
degree of democracy but there’s one thing — 
we want those children of ours to have the 
greatest opportunity to prepare for successful 
living. 


——— * ————— 


KINGSPORT ADOPTS SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Kingsport, Tenn., 
has accepted a revised teachers’ salary schedule 
This schedule is subject to change from time to 
time by the Kingsport board of education. Teach- 
ers are divided into three groups: Group I, tem- 
porary teachers and teachers who do not meet 
the qualifications required under the rules of the 
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It’s PEABODY’S New 
Movable Chair Desk 


SETS THE PACE 
IN PRACTICAL 
SEATING DESIGN 


No. 201 


Posture-Fit Float- 
ing (plywood) 
Back Rest 


Form-Fit (plywood) 
Seat 


Light Weight 
Pressed Steel 
Frame 


Duo Adjustable 
Top 


Sanitary Foot 
Closure—Dirt Can’‘t 
Collect 












Our new line of steel frame, movable chair type desks embodies practical designs, to- 
gether with greater comfort, greater flexibility in use, and promotes a finer degree of 
efficiency for both teacher and pupil. Ask your Peabody distributor for details and 


prices or write us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 





Kingsport board of education; Group II, those 
with the bachelor’s degree — either A.B. or BS.; 
Group III, those with the master’s degree. 

The beginning salary for teachers wha have 
completed less than four years of training beyond 
high school is $125. Those with one year will 
receive $27 for three years; two years of train- 
ing, $45; three years of training will merit $67.50 
per year for two years and $45 per year for three 
years. Teachers in Group II will begin at $1,350 
per year and will advance at the rate of $90 
per year for two years and $45 per year for 13 
years, up to a maximum of $2,115. Group III 
teachers begin at $1,575 and will advance $90 
per year for 7 years and $45 per year for 11 
years, until a maximum of $2,700 is reached. 

The requirements for election into Kingsport 
schools provide that a teacher must gain two of 
her five years’ experience in the Kingsport school 
system. Teachers who have had more than five 





years of experience prior to election to the 
Kingsport schools will be given additional in- 
crement of $90 per year over and above the 
regular increment until he reaches the same level 
on the salary schedule as other Kingsport teachers 
of like training and experience. 

No teacher’s salary will be increased more 
than $40 per month for the 1946-47 school year; 
and teachers whose salaries are not brought up 
to scale in the 1946-47 school year by the $40 
per month increase will be brought fully up to 
schedule within a period of three years. 


Sr 


® Jor C. Rice has been elected superintendent at 
Frankfort, Ind., to succeed D. Waldo Wood, resigned. 

> Dr. Haron G. SHane, recently elected superintendent 
at Winnetka, IIl., will assume office on August 1, 1946. 

® The Lapeer, Mich., school board has elected Crype 
K. ScHICKLER as superintendent of schools with a salary 
of $4,600. 
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The Editor Writes: Pity the Poor 
School Director 


This week The Leader would like to ex- 
tend a word of commiseration to those un- 
fortunates who were elected to the boards of 
education of the county. While the editor 
had but brief experience at such work, he 
acquired a deep sympathy for those of you 
who serve on the boards, because — 

You are probably motivated by a sincere 
desire to help provide better schools for your 
community but none of your constituents 
will credit you with that desire. 

If you have children in school, you are 
just trying to get the teachers to pass them. 
If not, all you’re on the board for is to cut 
taxes. 

If you are too aggressive in your work, 
you’re trying to run the school. If you are 
retiring, close friends will tell you the board 
is run by one man anyway. 

If you hire teachers from out of town, 
you are discriminating against the local ma- 
terial. If you use those available locally, 
you’re using tax money to help a personal 
friend. 

If you have a few required courses in the 
course of study, you find that 90 per cent 
of the pupils want something else. 

If you purchase a textbook on a teacher’s 
recommendation this year, next year’s teacher 
will reject it as unsuitable. 

If you try to hire a teacher whose personal 
behavior is such that she probably won’t be 
put in jail while teaching, you are interfering 
with her personal liberty. If you hire one who 
acts a little too human (especially from the 
standpoint of erring), you are trying to cor- 
rupt the youth. 

If you don’t build a new schoolhouse the 
first three months you are on the board, you 
will be denounced as a skinflint reactionary. 
If you develop a program whereby better 
facilities are started, you are a waster of 
public funds. 

Through all your service you will hear 10 
words criticizing your work to every word of 
praise. You will have to deal with problems 
that are a result of previous boards or pre- 
vious conditions. You will have situations 
arise that will bring you the enmity of old 
friends. You will have problems that will 
keep you awake nights. For this you will re- 
ceive not a cent of pay, no thanks from the 
constituency, and no appreciation from those 
of us whose children are in school. 

Yet there is some compensation. You will 
recognize how vitally important to our Ameri- 
can system of education — which so far has 
worked out better than any other system in 
the world — is the service of members of the 
board of education. There is definitely some 
satisfaction in knowing that you are doing 
an important job even if practically everyone 
not on the board does his best to make you 
feel that you aren’t doing a good one. There 
is definitely some satisfaction in helping to 
provide schooling for young people, even 
though they respond by criticizing you. 

And we believe that down under the smug 
attitude that most of the citizenry takes to- 
ward our boards of education, most of the 


folks are glad you are doing the work and 
basically give you credit that our schools 
are as good as they are.— Malvern, Iowa, 
Leader. 


Schoo! 


Schools and School Districts 


At common law, when, after a school district 
creates a bonded indebtedness, a part of the 
district is detached and formed into a new 
district, the old district owns all the public 
property within its limits and is responsible for 
all debts of the district contracted before the 
separation, and the property of the new district 
cannot thereafter be taxed to pay such a bond 
issue, at least where none of the property for 
which the debt was created is retained by the 
new district.— Ridgeland School. Dist. No. 14 
v. Biesmann, 21 Northwestern reporter 2d 324, 
S. Dak. 

Where a new school district is carved from an 
old district at a time when there is an outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness and other debts, for the 
purpose of determining the debts of each dis- 
trict in so far as the constitutional school dis- 
trict indebtedness restriction is concerned, the 
total debt should be divided between both 
districts on the basis of the assessed value of the 
districts at the time of the separation. Rev. 
code of 1919, § 7446, as amended by the S. Dak. 
laws of 1921, c. 207; const. art. 13, 4. — Ridge- 
land School Dist. No. 14 v. Biesmann, 21 North- 
western reporter 2d 324, S. Dak. 





Law 





School District Government 


The word reason, as used in a statute requiring a 
board of school directors to give a written reason 
to any teacher, principal, or superintendent not 
to be re-employed, must be given its plain and 
ordinary meaning of a statement offered as an 
explanation of an act and does not mean a 
“discharge” which is defined as an accusation of 
a wrong or offense. Ill. revised statutes of 1943, 
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c. 122, §136b.— Pack v. Sporleder, 64 North. 
eastern reporter 2d 674, Ill. App. 


School District Taxation 


A Kentucky statute providing supplementary 
transportation for children attending school in 
compliance with compulsory school attendance 
laws, providing for the payment of such trans. 
portation from the general funds of the county, 
making the transportation available to children 
attending common, private, sectarian, or pa- 
rochial schools, is tax legislation for a public 
purpose and is not violative of a constitutional 
provision prohibiting a special privilege or re- 
quiring tax levies for public purposes only. KRS 
158. 115, 159.010, 159.030; Ky. const. §§ 3, 171, 
— Nichols v. Henry, 191 Southwestern reporter 
2d 930, Ky. 


Teachers 


A written notice to a school teacher by a 
board of school directors, setting forth its reasons 
why a teacher was not to be re-employed as 
that the board might desire to reduce the salary 
and desired to select any teacher it saw fit to 
select, was a _ sufficient compliance with the 
statute requiring written “reasons” to any teach- 
er, principal, or superintendent not to be re- 
employed. Ill. revised statutes of 1943, c. 122, 
§ 136b.— Pack v. Sporleder, 64 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 674, Ill. App. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


In the absence of a state statute, a school 
district owes no duty to transport pupils regard- 
less of the distance from which they come, 
Iowa code of 1939, 4179-4181.— Harwood y., 
Dysart Consol. School Dist., 21 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 334, Iowa. 

The purpose of an Iowa statute relating to 
the transportation of school children is to afford 
children living 2%4 miles or more from school 
substantially the same educational advantages 
as those living nearer. Iowa code of 1939, 
§§ 4179-4181.— Harwood vy. Dysart Consol. 
School Dist., 21 Northwestern reporter 2d 334, 
Iowa. 

A restriction of transportation of school chil- 
dren because O.D.T. regulations required the 
father of a school child to transport the child to 
where it could board a school bus and consoli- 
dated school district was required to make rea- 
sonable compensation to the father, irrespective 
of the absence of a contract to do so. Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, §301, 50 US.C.A. 
Appendix, § 633; Iowa code of 1939, §§4179- 
4181.— Harwood v. Dysart Consol. School Dist., 
21 Northwestern reporter 2d 334, Iowa. 

A Kentucky statute providing supplementary 
transportation for children attending school in 
compliance with the compulsory school attend- 
ance law is not violative of the constitutional 
prohibitions against preference to any religious 
denomination, against compulsory attendance at 
a place of worship, against a contribution to 
the erection or maintenance of a place of worship, 
or to the salary of any minister of religion or 
against compulsion to send a child to a school 
to which he may be conscientiously opposed or 
against an interference with the rights of con- 
science. KRS 158.115; Ky. const.. LS. — Nichols 
v. Henry, 191 Southwestern reporter 2d 930, Ky. 

Under a Kentucky statute providing supple- 
mental transportation along highways which have 
no sidewalks, for children attending school in 
compliance with compulsory school attendance 
laws, transportation may be furnished only to 
those who do not live within a reasonable dis- 
tance of school, and where there are no sidewalks 
available at, or within a reasonable distance of 
their homes, but having once boarded a school 
bus, they will not be required to leave it until 
they have been transported to within a reasonable 
distance of their school notwithstanding that be- 
fore reaching the vicinity of a school, a bus 
passes through an area in which sidewalks are 
located. KRS 158.115.— Nichols v. Henry, 191 
Southwestern reporter 2d 930, Ky. 
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S seereagevil schoolroom furniture is best for your pupils, and best for 
you, because it offers the utmost in restful, hygienic comfort to- 
gether with the finest in sound, solid construction that means years of 
money-saving service. 
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Consider, for example, the No. 334 American Universal Lifting-Lid 
tary , Desk illustrated above. This versatile desk is scientifically designed for 
a, | correct posture, sight conservation, and ample working comfort. And it is 
ional sturdily constructed to serve you well over a long period of years. Notice 
Sa \ the exceptionally strong, one-piece tubular steel frame which assures 
n to \ maximum durability with minimum weight for easy moving. Both the 
= i desk and seat are adjustable for height. 
hool 


re } You will find it profitable to follow the example of leading schools 
con- . everywhere and look to American Seating Company for all your needs. 
.* “American’s’”’ complete line of school furniture includes Universal Lifting- 
Be } Lid and Better-Sight Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
iy ; Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium 
lance Chairs. “American” Planning Engineers are at your service. Write today 
y te ' for full details. 
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No. 1L-0219 
STUDENT TABLE 





Inexpensive — because of economies effected through 


large quantity production methods. 


Available — in 
delivery 


crated stock, 


Flexible —can be adapted for use in teaching all 


science courses 


The All-Purpose Student Table shown has two drawers 
is substantially built to 
withstand constant classroom use. Table top is difficult 
to damage and resistant to ordinary chemicals. 


for storing small supplies 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Send full details on All-Purpose Science Equipment 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED FOR THE 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


The New York City board of education has 
before it the task of selecting a superintendent 
of schools to succeed Dr. John E. Wade who 
will retire on pension in August, 1946. A 
committee of five educators, including Dr. 
Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Dr. Wade, Frank H. 
Crowley, Willard Givens, E. O. Melby, J. E. 
Studebaker, W. F. Russell, and Horace Kallen 
has been appointed by President Mary E. 
Dillon “to comb the country” for the most 
likely candidates and to recommend a list of 
names from which the board may make a 
selection. 

As a basis for consideration Dr. Kilpatrick 
and Dr. Wade have prepared outlines of 
qualifications which they hold should play a 
part in making the choice. The Wade outline 
reads : 

I.. The superintendent of schools should be a 
well-trained and thoroughly experienced educator 
who has made public education his lifework and 
has gained his experience in different areas of 
educational service. He should rate high in admin- 
istrative ability. 

II. The superintendent of schools should be 
well trained and experienced in the business 
affairs of public education. He should have had 
experience and service in the fields of budget, 
buildings and supply management, and should 
have wide knowledge of the problems of plant 
management and operation. 

III. The superintendent of schools should be 
familiar with national movements and achieve- 
ments in public education, and should rate high 
as a leader in professional circles. 

IV. The record should certify that the chief 
executive has a keen appreciation of social change, 
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and that his recommendations have, in the past, 
indicated adaptation of education to such 
changes. 

V. The superintendent of schools should be 
a good public speaker, and should have had wide 
experience in presenting the problems of educa- 
tion before public groups.and public bodies. 


VI. The superintendent of schools, on the 
basis of innate leadership ability and past 
accomplishments, should be able to gain the 


confidence and support of all workers in the 
school system, and should possess the skills to 
direct the forces under his guidance. 

Dr. Kilpatrick sets up his criteria in ques- 
tion form: 


1. The Success of the Teaching 

1. How wholehearted are the pupils in their 
work? And how happy in it? And how well 
do they like their teachers? 

2. How well does the classwork take root to 
grow in the pupils so as to play a true and 
helpful part in their lives—on Saturdays, in 
vacation, and after leaving school? 


ll. The Teachers 

1. How happy are the teachers in their work? 
How free to be personally constructive and 
creative? How constructive are they, in fact, in 
their teaching ? 

2. How fully do they accept, as their primary 
task, the building of wholesome personalities in 
all their pupils—and not merely hear lessons? 


How devotedly do they thus work to make 
education serve youth and society ? 
3. How cordial are teacher relations? With 


pupils? With parents? With each other? With 
the principal? With the supervisors? 
lil. The Supervisory Staff 


1. How constructively interested are these in 
their work? How deeply do they study to keep 
abreast of best available educational thought? 
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How free do they feel to work creatively in 
their supervision ? 

2. How devotedly do they work to make edu- 
cation serve all concerned? Serve pupils as per- 
sons? Serve also family and community? Work 
to lessen intergroup tensions? 

3. How two-way democratic are they in their 
supervision — teachers and_ supervisors really 
making decisions together ? 


IV. The Administrative Staff 


1. How precisely is the assignment of each staff 
member defined? And how precisely understood 
by him? By others? 

2. How cordially, and how constructively, do 
these staff members co-operate? With each other? 
With those under them? With the _ super- 
intendent ? 

3. How seriously, and how constructively, do 
they study the best available thought so as to 
lead within the system? And in proper com- 
munity relationships? 

4. If inefficiency develops, how surely is it 
noted from above? And corrected? 


V. The Superintendent 


1. How adequate has been his specific prepara- 
tion for this work? How well does he understand 
and accept the proper work of education? 

2. How thoroughly does he accept the two- 
way channel of policy making from teachers to 
superintendent? How effectively does he make 
this work? 

3. How capable is he at administering his 
system — from top to bottom? How much back- 
bone has he in connection? How much does 
he use? 

4. How effectively and 
with the public? 


Vi. The School Board 
1. Do they choose the best superintendent they 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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Tabiiel ites: 


Time To Talk About Blackboards 


Yes, it’s time now to talk about blackboards — summertime 
is the right time to replace those worn-out, slatey gray 
boards with fresh, permanently Black (or Green) HYLO- 
PLATE. Good blackboard is a prime requisite to good 


teaching. 


So let your teachers and their pupils benefit by Hyloplate’s 
velvety, no-glare writing surface —the surface that’s so 
easy to write on, so easy to read from, and so easy to erase. 


Your custodian can install Hyloplate by following the simple 
directions which accompany every shipment. 


> 


WRITE TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


of 1946 HYLOPLATE. Test the noiseless, smooth-as-velvet writing surface 
of this truly modern board. There’s no obligation of course. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS-DEPT. AMS-56 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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(Concluded from page 68) 


can get? And then support him? And do they 
strictly refrain from themselves doing admin- 
istrative work? 

2. Do they as school board members spend 
major time and thought on major problems? 

3. Do they see that the school system has suffi- 
cient funds and equipment for its proper work? 

4. Do they adequately protect the school sys- 
tem — and themselves — from any hurtful outside 
influence, political or otherwise? 
Vil. Summation 

As the inquiring study gets closer and closer 
to those who really know, what happens to the 
judgment of the candidate’s ability and promise? 
Does he increasingly stand? Or increasingly fall ? 

a > 





KANSAS CITY LEVY DEFEATED 


Kansas City, Mo., recently defeated a 3-mill 





school tax levy increase. The vote was 52,594 
for the levy and 31,660 against it. The levy 
failed to carry the necessary two thirds’ majority. 
The defeat of the levy leaves the city schools 
to operate on the 10-mill tax levy authorized 
by the state constitution. The revenue from this 
levy has been insufficient to pay present educa- 
tion costs, and the school board now faces the 
problem of reducing school operating costs. 


SCHOOL FINANCE NOTES 


& Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland school board 
voted, after a long discussion, to place on the 
May 7 primary ballot a 1-mill levy to finance 
an $8,000,000 building program. The board 
agreed to proceed first with a $1,000,000 junior 


high school and second, a trade school costing 
$2,250,000. Another item on the agenda is a 
$425,000 modernization program for East 


Technical High School. Superintendent Charles 
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H. Lake was directed to draft a list of the 
buildings and improvements most _ urgently 
needed. The tentative program will be presented 
to the Metropolitan Cleveland Development 
Council’s panel on public works, in accordance 
with a general agreement among public institu- 
tions to synchronize public building in a general 
program. Bids will be taken in July for the 
new junior high school and trade school. Clerk- 
treasurer Wach said the 1-mill levy would in- 
crease the schools’ tax rate by one-half mill for 
building purposes. The levy would provide $1,- 
330,000 per year for a six-year period. The board 
has reduced a debt of $33,000,000 to $4,000,000 
in twenty years and a majority of the members 
favored the pay-as-you-go plan, to the idea 
of a bond issue with a continuing debt and 
interest charges. 

® The Richland Parish (county) school board, 
at Kayville, La., has sold 5-year bonds of School 
District 1, in the amount of $100,000 for an 
average interest rate of $.887 per cent. Bonds 
of School District 2 in the amount of $10,000, 
maturing serially over a period of 15 years, have 
been sold to bring an average interest rate of 
1.31 per cent 

& The school board at Carlsbad, N. Mex., has 
requested a bond issue vote for $695,000 and has 
employed Messrs. Vorhees, Standhardt and asso- 
ciates to prepare preliminary plans for three addi- 
tions to elementary buildings and extensive im- 
provements to the junior high school. 

& The Watertown, Wis., board of education 
has re-elected Supt. Harley J. Powell for a three- 
year term, at a basic salary of $5,000 per year. 
Annual adjustments upward or downward are to 
be made annually on the basis of the increase 
or decrease in the “U. S. Department of Labor 
Cost of Living All Items Index” between Feb- 
ruary 15 as of 1946 and 1947; 1947 and 1948; 
1948 and 1949. Under no condition is the annual 
salary to be less than $5,000. 

®& The Tulsa, Okla., board of education has 
invested $4,300,000 recently received from a 
sale of local school bonds, in Series C Treasury 
Notes. 

® The Omaha, Neb., board of education has 
reduced the annual school year from 32 to 28 
weeks. The money saved by the cut will be used 
to increase the monthly pay of the teachers. 
Teachers, in commenting on the plan, declare that 
while the program will not raise their annual 
pay it will give them more time for outside work 
and give the public a better idea of the seriousness 
of the Omaha school problem. 


ae a aes 
SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of March, 1946, school 


bonds in the amount of $18,867,200 were sold. 
Sales of short term paper and refunding bonds 
amounted to $1,035,000. The average return on 
20 bonds was 1.28 per cent. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of February, 1946, Dodge 
reported 116 contracts let for educational build- 
ings, in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 
at a cost of $17,404,000. 


> 


THE PUEBLO SCHOOL BOARD 

The following is the correct list of officers 
and members of the newly consolidated board 
of education of School District Number 60, 
Pueblo, Colo. Through an error a number of 
names were omitted from the list in the April, 
1946, issue of the JOURNAL. 

Standing left to right: Roy O. Frantz, Wil- 
liam L. Hyde, Arthur Samples, George Gros- 
venor, C. F. Haaff (supt. of buildings), A. B. 
Chasteen 

Seated left to right: R. B. Flemmons, Olga 
Hellbeck (secretary), Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, 
James H. Risley (acting superintendent), Paul 
L. Kirk (assistant superintendent), John Mac- 
Farlane (president), Hamilton H. Stewart, 
George B. Levis (purchasing agent and treas- 
urer), E. D. Hoffman. 
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ersonal News 





DR. MOORE ELECTED 


Dr. Harold E. Moore, member of the faculty of Indiana 
University school of education, and head of numerous 
extension activities of the university, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Mishawaka, Ind., to succeed 
P. C. Emmons, 

National recognition has come to Dr, Moore through 
his activities for better schoolhouse facilities, his direction 
of numerous professional school conferences, and his war 
services in the fields of health, welfare, and education. 


DR. CODY DIES 


Frank Cody, superintendent-emeritus of the public 
schools of Detroit, Mich., died at his home on April 8, 
after an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Cody was superintend- 
ent of the Detroit schools for 27 years, and upon his 
retirement was appointed superintendent-emeritus. He was 
a former president of Wayne University and was also a 
member of the state board of education for thirty years. 
In 1944, Mr. Cody was designated ‘‘Man of the Year’’ by 
the Department of Superintendence, which he served as 
president one term 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


®& The board of education at Linden, N. J., has appointed 
Ernest A. MEYER as assistant superintendent of schools, 
upon recommendation of Supt. Paul R. Brown. Mr. Meyer 
will be charged with the responsibility for expanding the 
industrial education division of the school system, and 
will seek to promote better relations between the com- 
munity, industry, labor, and the school system. In addi- 
tion to his work with industrial education, Mr. Meyer 
has special charge of all public relations and publicity for 
the schools, His appointment has met with very sym- 
pathetic support from community leaders. 

> Supt. O. J. WeyMoutH has been re-elected at Sidney, 
Neb 

> Supt. Samuet G. Davy, Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
re-elected with an increase of $300. 

® The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education has 
canceled the contract of Supt. Witarp E. Gostiin in 
order to adjust the salary paid him. By unanimous vote, 
the board has given Mr. Goslin a three-year contract with 
a salary of $12,500 for the first year, and with an 
increase of $1,000 for the balance of the period. 

> Martin W. Essex, principal of the Ferndale High 
School, has been elected superintendent of schools for the 
Ferndale school district to succeed Supt. Edgar F. Downes. 
The latter will retire on pension following 21 years of 
service, Mr. Essex has been voted a four-year contract 
with an initial salary of $7,000 plus a cost of living 
bonus and an annual increase of $200. 

> James E. Lewis, superintendent at Dowagiac, Mich., 
has been elected to head the schools of St. Joseph, Mich., 
as successor to Supt. E. B. Holden. Mr. Lewis is credited 
with numerous advances in the instructional services of 
the Dowagiac schools and with a financial program which 
has eliminated the entire bonded indebtedness. He will 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Michigan 
during the summer session 

> Supt. W. L. Hortanp who succeeded J. O 
as superintendent of schools for Fulton, Ky., 
last, has been elected for a full term. 

> Supt, R. W. Newett of Emmetsburg, Iowa, has re- 
signed after 17 years of service to become a salesman 
for the Grolier Society, New York, encyclopedia publishers. 
CLypeE PARKER, since 1939 superintendent of schools at 
Moline, Ill., has accepted the superintendency at Cedar 
Falls to succeed Arthur Deamer, resigned. 

® The enforced resignation of Supt. B. F. SHarer, 
Freeport, Ill., has been taken into court to determine 
whether the Illinois teachers’ tenure law applies to 
superintendents of schools. The board holds that the 
law is vague, indefinite, and contradictory. Mr. Shafer 
is credited with a remarkable successful administration of 
the schools during the period Of financial stringency. 

& Dr. Juttus E. WarkeEN, state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts under the Saltonstall administra- 
tion, will succeed Dr. Worth McClure as superintendent 
of schools at University City, St. Louis suburb, July 1. 
> R. C. Nicwois, superintendent at Miami, Okla., since 
1930, has been re-elected by unanimous vote of the board 
® Supt. Frank W. Puriiuies of DeKalb, IIl., has re- 
signed to become head of the department of education at 
Monmouth College 

® Principat JosepH A. Mason of the Oakwood Town- 
ship High School, Danville, Ill., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Effingham, III 

® The Coldwater, Mich., board of education has re- 
elected for his third term as superintendent of schools, 
Ira F. KING 
® ReEYNOLD E 


receive the 


Lewis 
in January 


Mick, of Garwell, Mich., has accepted 


the superintendency at Ithaca 
® Josep A. Mason has been elected superintendent of 
R. Britton 


schools at Effingham, Ill., to succeed E 
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, Four Student 
Chemistry Table 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


eH. SHELDON « company 
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® Supt. Aten C. Situ, of Quitman, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year 

> P. E. Harnor has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Winner, S. Dak., to succeed M. E. Williams 
® Frank Lee has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Belgrade, Neb 

® Lioyvp Goprrey, of Alta, Iowa, has accepted the super- 
intendency at Aurelia 

> Supt. P. H. Jarman, of Guthrie Center, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

® The school board at Lenox, Iowa, has reorganized 
with Dr. M. J. Stuss as president, and Paut Davis as 
treasurer. OrvAL WALTER is the new member of the board 
® GLENN E. Pickret has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Louisville, Neb 

& Supt. L. T. Ucker, of Vermillion, S. Dak., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

®& Orrin G. THompson has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Elgin, Ill to succeed O. I Patterson. He 
will take up his new position July 1 


& Supt. G 
re-elected 

&> Supt. Wayne Nicuors, of Fullerton, Neb., has been 
re-elected. 

® Ropert Wrecman, of Fremond, Neb., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

® Arcure L. Gray, of Mechanicsville, Iowa, has re- 
signed to take a fellowship at the Minnesota University. 
> E. D. Humann, of Oakland, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Aurora, 

> Supt. John E. Wade, of the New York City Schools 
has announced the appointment of four members of the 
supervisory staff to fill vacancies as assistant superin- 
tendents. The new appointees are: Dr. Isaac BILpERsEz, 
principal of the Seth Low Junior High School, Brooklyn; 
Miss Mary E. Kennepy, principal of the Boody Junior 
High School, Brooklyn; Dr. Crare C. BaLtpwtn, assistant 
administrative director of the junior high school division; 
Dr. Harrison C. Tuomas, first assistant assigned to the 
high school division. The positions pay $10,000 a year each 


J. Sterner, of Alexandria, Neb., has been 
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Heating Dreams 
Come True... 


A building free of heating head- 
aches—noearly morningcomplaints 
of not enough heat; no mid-day 
reports of too much heat. It’s a 
Building Owners dream to receive 
even heat all day long—with a sav- 
ing in fuel. 


Many Building Owners have al- 
ready discovered their answer in 
the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. There’s no over- 
heating; no underheating . . . No 
costly waste of fuel. Continuous 
heat flow from every radiator main- 
tains comfortable heating at all 
times. 


“Control-by-the-Weather”’ is pro- 
vided by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! ... 
If you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on the modernization of an 
existing building, you will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts” — a 
book of case studies, before and after 
figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heat- 
ing installations. Write for it today. 
Address Dept. AS-5 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
ers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
! ntatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


ng Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


p AUTOMATIC 
Wo lor 


Meatng Systems 
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BASIS OF SELECTING ARCHITECTS 


The Oklahoma City board of education is 
engaged in a city-wide program of school 
plant modernization and is planning to spend 
upwards of four million dollars during a 
period of five years. The first step will be 
the immediate repair of the existing school 
buildings to be carried on during the summer 
of 1946. As this work is completed additions 
will be erected where most needed, and finally 
new buildings will be erected in the outlying 
districts so that all children will have easy 
access to senior and junior high schools and 
to elementary buildings. 

Following initial steps of determining (a) 
the immediate plant needs and (6b) voting 
bonds, the board set itself to the task of find- 
ing architects to translate the educational 
plans into blueprint form. In this connection 
Superintendent H. B. Bruner, who has been 
carrying on the educational planning, worked 
out an outline for obtaining complete infor- 
mation on the architects who have applied for 
consideration. The purpose of the board is to 
eliminate the usual evils of architectural com- 
petitions and to make its selections strictly 
on merit. The data requested of each architect 
are as follows: 

ARCHITECT’S APPLICATION FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDING WORK 
1. Name of architectural organization 
2, MD <inctecebessvidaseoevan esses 
3. Names of professional organizations of 
which the firm is a member: 

Re) TD ocd chad Van cweman sss 

DP Tee Or WON oa cies c de tse awe cs 

4. Architectural training and experience , of the 
first two men in the organization. 

a) First man in the organization: Name 


Training: 
Institution. 
TT SFCRCP TE TTS ee eee 

Experience: If experience has been gained in 

other architectural offices give here names of 
offices and length of service. 

b) Second man in the organization: Name.. 


Training: 
Institution........ Time attended......... 
PN ¢66actheat bases cashes’ 

Experience: If experience has been gained in 


other architectural offices give here names of 
offices and length of service. 
c) Comments: Me egudetndeds esas dene 
5. How long has your firm been engaged in 
the architectural profession? .................. 
6. Personnel of your present organization: 
How many of each?.... Names of each 
a) Registered architects.................. 
b) Architectural engineers..... 
c) Designers 
re eres 
e) Superintendent of construction 
f) Specification MEN..........-. 


h) Clerical ee 
Total number in organization 
7. If you are engaged for architectural service 
in this instance, who will act as cuennenons 
OF COMMERUETIONE oni ccccccsccssn 
What are his training and experience ? 
8. Do you do your own structural engineer- 
_  aerre Do you have it done elsewhere?..... 
If done elsewhere, give the name of the firm 
which will participate in the proposed planning 


“Do you do your own mechanical engineering? 
eee: Do you have it done elsewhere? ...... If 
done elsewhere, give the name of the firm which 


will participate in the proposed planning 


Do you do your own electrical eng ineering? . 
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Do you have it done elsewhere? ...... If done 
elsewhere, give the name of the firm which will 
participate in the proposed planning .......... 

9. Indicate below the affiliations which any 
or all of the proposed engineering personnel have 
with industrial or commercial organizations 
which may be interested in furnishing materials 
or equipment for a school building. 

a) Structural engineers 

b) Mechanical engineers 

€) TECUPIRl CUOOED 6g ok on ck coc ve ccccsss 

d) Indicate here if you expect to choose these 
individuals as need arises. 

10. If educational advisory service is to be 
rendered by workers outside of your organization 
indicate here the name or names and professional 
positions of those who will serve. 

11. List below all the school buildings which 
you have designed and the construction of which 
you have supervised during the past ten years. 

(The original form provides columnar space for 
tabulating the following information: ) 

re 

ee sk cas Leeecaabeens 

ReGen GE WEN ob.skwaconssscadecers 

Name of chief officer with whom you deait 


oe SC ae eee ee eee 

12. List below the buildings other than school 
buildings which you have designed and the con- 
struction of which you have supervised during 
the past eight years: 

(The original form provides columnar space for 
tabulating the following information: ) 

Date of construction 

NN Me UE 8 vicinus cu Wasbeeee wee 

Peo ee | 

Name of chief officer with whom you dealt 


oS 2 ee errr re 

13. What was the total volume of business 
handled by your organization during the past 
eight years and how much of this was school 
construction: 
Year Total construction 
i 
BPs. 
19.. 
19. 


School construction 


14. Submit with this questionnaire complete 
working drawings and specifications, as well as 
photos, of what you consider to be the three 
best school buildings which you have designed 
and of which you have supervised the construc- 
tion. List here the buildings for which you are 
submitting these materials: 


5. Fill out a form like the one below for 
each of the six most recently constructed school 
buildings which have been under your charge. 
Please give the figures for each item. 

a) Name of school 
MPR Ee eT EPR ECETT TTR CUTUE TET 
Sg fre rore errr Ts 

Total bond issue or fund available for this 
A eee 

Total amount set aside by the board of educa- 
tion for the completed building and its equip- 
UE 640 60 0550505056626 6400840885 

Contracts awarded: 

1. General construction ................ 
Heating and ventilating 
Plumbing 
eee 
. Other contracts 


wn & W hd» 


Total contracts 
Total amount of 
contract prices, 
ized payment: 
1. General construction ................ 
Heating and ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical 


“extras” or all costs, beyond 
for which the architect author- 


in tf WS bo 


De e  kedaeiesasdeneias 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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TTRACTIVE in line—efficient in design—this com- 

pact unit (S 711) offers special advantages 

where space is limited or where a separate desk is 

not required. The writing surface is exceptionally 

educa- ample, and the book drawer is commodious. Scien- 


equip- 


tific design assures comfortable, correct posture to 
minimize fatigue. This unit is also available without 
the book drawer. 
The tested Heywood-Wakefield welded con- 
struction unites all tubular steel elements perma- 
nently into an integral unit. The wood elements are 
properly seasoned, and, like the steel frame, are 
finished with the especially durable Heywood- 
Wakefield finish. 
This, as well as a wide range of other units are 
illustrated and described in detail in our recently Sa 
published folder. Write to Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago, Illinois 


uthor- 
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can stay as clean as ours with 


Seal-O-San 





WHERE youngsters play on school floors, 


foresighted school administrators recog- 
nize the importance of keeping floors clean. 
For floors that harbor germs or dirt are a 
menace. Consequently, they refinish class- 
room floors with Seal-O-San, because the 
Seal-O-San finish 


germs and dirt get a foothold. 


seals all cracks where 


They know too that a Seal-O-San floor 
is a cleaner floor because the durable, pro- 
tective dirt, 


moisture or wear from penetrating the 


Seal-O-San finish prevents 


surface to form unsightly traffic lanes. 


The beautiful, non-slippery Seal-O-San 
finish is smooth and polished as on fine 
furniture. It is mop-applied, easily kept 
clean by occasional sweeping with a dust- 


less mop. Seldom is scrubbing needed. 


So plan now to refinish all wood floors 


with Seal-O-San. It will pay you well. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK + SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


P-E-@°8-t-R-A-T-1-8-G 


~) DW Pal ts Wh \ 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 





(Concluded from page 74) 


Percentage that “extra” costs were of the total 
of all original contracts let ............0e00. 
Give here reasons for “extra” costs: ......... 


16. List here any professional awards which 
have been made to your firm or to members of 
your firm who will participate in the proposed 
planning. 


yourself and your organization which especially 
qualify you as school architects 


This report 


ubmitted by 


(name of architectural firm) 
The statements given are accurate to our best 
knowledge and belief. 
EY GUN kde bitbedescesovees 


(signature) 


School Administration News 





CHICAGO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION CRITICIZED 


In a report which in effect supported the 
N.E.A. findings of June, 1945, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools during its March convention criticized 
the administration of the Chicago public school 
system. The Association’s report contended that 
the school board should limit itself to policy 
making and leave the management of the 
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schools to the professional executives. At present, 
the superintendent, the business manager, and 
the attorney are, under the state law (known 
as the Otis Act), independent executives who 
report directly to the board of education. The 
law should be amended, says the Association, 
to make the superintendent the chief executive 
of the school system with power to carry on the 
entire administration of the schools under board 
policies. The Association recommended that the 
board be elected by popular vote instead of ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

On March 29 the Chicago city council ap- 
proved the report of a committee absolving the 
board of education and the school administra- 
tive officials of the irregularities charged in the 
N.E.A. report on nepotism, textbook abuses, 
etc. The council report was declared to be a 
“whitewash” by Alderman Bertram P. Moss. 

On April 1, Mayor Edward F. Kelly appointed 
a committee to be headed by Dean F. H. Henz- 
lik, president of the North Central Association, 
and to include six local university presidents to 
determine an acceptable method of selecting 
members of the board of education “to throw 
off the suspicion of political interference which 
exists.” 


ESTABLISH FM RADIO STATION 


The board of education at Sacramento, Calif., 
has been granted authority by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to build an FM Radio 
Broadcasting Station, and to make broadcasts 
to the local schools and the community in 
general. The permission is the first given to a 
school system since the outbreak of the war. 

The new station, as planned by Supt. J. R. 
Overturf, will be erected on the campus of 
Sacramento College, with a power unit of 375 
watts. Use will be made of network programs 
tailored to the curriculums of the schools. In- 
formation concerning the schools and their work 
will be broadcast for the benefit of the com- 
munity by means of a complete adult listening 
program. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


® As a means of improving the instructions in 
the junior high school of Sharon, Pa., Donald 
W. Moore has carried on a study of the correla- 
tion between the intelligence quotients of fifty 
seventh-grade pupils and their achievements in 
the fields of English, arithmetic, and history. The 
study carried on by means of the Kuhlmann 
Anderson Test of Intelligence and the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Tests in English, arithmetic, and 
history, indicated that the highest correlation be- 
tween 1.Q. and English existed. The correlation 
(+.83) seemed to indicate that the test is not 
altogether accurate as applied to children of 
foreign parentage. Surprisingly high correlations 
were found in arithmetic 

® The Eagle Pass, Tex., Senior High School has 
extended the length of class periods to ninety 
minutes, each class meeting every other day. 
Superintendent F. R. Thompson reports that the 
new schedule makes it possible to handle individ- 
ual differences and to encourage independent work 
and initiative on the part of the students. 

& To control the noonday use of cars by non- 
resident students who park at the high school, 
the school board of Humboldt, Iowa, has passed 
a rule requiring that written permission from 
the parents be filed with the superintendent. The 
names of students who hold permissions will be 
made public in the school and similar publicity 
will be given to students who drive without 
parental sanction. The parents of the latter will 
be notified. The rule does not apply to students 
who live in the community and drive frequently 
to their homes. 

® West Lafayette, Ind. A summer recreational 
and educational program has been approved by 
the board of education. The courses to be 
offered to summer students will include arts and 
crafts, and shop crafts. The recreation program 
for younger and older students will embrace 4-H 
clubs, vocal music, instrumental music, and “tool” 
subjects, such as English and arithmetic. 
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, and . In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
n be- “s 


ation 3 industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 
s not 
n of 
ations 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
hae a records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
day. q 
it the 


livid- 3 trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 
work 3 


demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 
non- 
hool, 
assed 
from operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
. Th ‘ , , 
ill - from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
licity 
thout 
Pee / ' your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
dents 


1ently Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich, 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 


industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 


_— FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


0 = M NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
S an 


Cc 
gram . BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
> 4-H in 5 

‘tool” 
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The Mew Ayal 


EDUCATION 


Extends the influence of 

Your school to include 
the SCHOOL 
the HOME 

the COMMUNITY 



















AUTHORS 
Elise E. Ruffini Act- 3 
ing Head Fine Arts * 
Department, Teach- * 
ers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
Harriet E. Knapp, : 
Instructor in Design 
and Crafts, Thera- 
py, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HE NEW ART EDUCATION is a unified 

graded course of study that teaches stu- 
dents to think creatively. The course in- 
cludes instruction in problems affecting the 
school, the home, and the community. 


Projects in the course enable students to 
make things that will more than save the 
cost of the New Art Education books. It 
stresses the practical, economic value of 
art, and is a benefit to all students — not 
just the gifted few 


The NEW ART EDUCATION is adapted to 
use in the largest school systems or the 
small communities—with or without art su- 
pervision. No special equipment or sup 
plies are needed, and the average cost per 
student per year is only 10c. 


Let your school experience the far-reaching 
benefits of the New Art Education. Order 
now and be fully equipped for fall. 


Full information and FREE FOLDER 
gladly sent on request. Dept. AJ-12 


CRAYON COMPANY 


6 HAYES AVENUE , SANDUSKY. OHIO 
new SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


THE AMERICAN 


SCHOOL 





Salaries 


Teachers’ 


PALMERTON SCHEDULE 


The board of school directors of the Palmerton, 
Pa., school district has completely revised its 
salary schedule to take effect in September, 1946. 
In putting the new rates into effect the board 
voted an increase of $20 per month to all teachers 
retroactive to January 1, 1946. 

The new rates are based on a minimum salary 
of $1,400 for all instructors without a bachelor’s 
degree. Annual increases of $100 are automatic 
up to $2,100 in the eighth year. Thereafter $50 
increases may be allowed in the tenth and fif- 
teenth years and $100 increases in the eighteenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-fifth, thirtieth, thirty-fifth, 
and fortieth years. A high efficiency rating is 
required for the later raises. 

Teachers with bachelor’s degrees begin at $1,400 
and rise to $3,000 in the fortieth year. 

An increment of $100 per year is allowed mar- 
ried men teachers, and $50 is paid for every 
child in men teacher’s families. 

Substitute teachers are paid $7.75 per day. 

All teachers are paid on a 12 months’ basis. 
Sick leave provisions of five days with full pay 
and five days with half pay are included in the 
schedule; after ten years of service the sick leave 
is increased to 15 days with full pay and 15 
additional days at half pay. 





TUCSON ADOPTS SCHEDULE 


The Tucson, Ariz., board of education has 
completely revised its salary schedules, the new 
rates and conditions to go into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1946 

The new schedules, developed by a committee 
of the board, with the assistance of Supt. John 
D. Morrow and advisory committees from the 
Tucson Educational Association, are of the single 
type with a minimum of $1,440 leading by 
annual increases to a maximum of $2,976. An 
additional $96 is paid annually to junior and 
senior high school teachers for the extra time 
required during each school year. Added to the 
regular pay any teacher may receive $96 further 
for 30 hours’ credit of graduate study or an 
M.A. degree. Each year of experience outside 
Tucson is credited, up to six years, at the rate 
of $48 per year. A cost-of-living bonus of $480 
is included temporarily in the schedule. 

To equalize the salaries of teachers in the 
service with the salaries to be paid new teachers, 
two increments of $96 plus a $60 cost-of-living 
bonus will be paid old teachers. 

The schedules for clerical help, nurses, secre- 
taries, and other employees have been revised 
on the basis of local rates prevailing at this time, 
and a bonus of $60 has been allowed for the 
next year. 

An allowance of 10 days’ pay for illness, 
cumulative at the rate of 5 unused days for 
each succeeding year, up to 90 days, has been 
allowed by the board. In case of death or 
illness in the immediate family pay up to three 
days is allowed annually. 

The board of education has reserved the right 
to limit the annual increase to $48 per year 
in case of serious economic stringency and to 
withhold part or all of the raise from a teacher 
whose work is unsatisfactory. The first two 
years of service are trial years, and teachers 
employed for the third year are considered 
permanent employees during efficient service. 


LA SALLE-PERU SCHEDULE 


The board of education of the La Salle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior College, La 
Salle, Ill, has adopted a complete teachers’ 
salary schedule under which all teachers will 
receive an increase of $100 for the year 1946-47. 
The new salaries will range from $1,600 per 
year for teachers who hold a bachelor’s degree 
and who are without experience to $1,900 per 
year for inexperienced teachers who have 180 
semester hours’ college credit. Teachers with a 
simple bachelor’s degree will rise to a maximum 
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of $2,100 in the sixth year; teachers with a 
master’s degree will earn a maximum of $2,650 
in the tenth year of experience; teachers with 
180 hours’ credit will be paid $3,100 for their 
thirteenth year of work. 

Teachers with experience outside of the La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College will count their first two years and one 
half of all succeeding years of experience, to 
find their places on the schedule, but in no case 
will more than five years be credited. 

One hundred dollars is the maximum increase 
granted in any one school year for both train- 
ing and experience. Teachers to receive contracts 
must attend an approved college or university 
for at least six weeks once in three years if they 
hold a bachelor’s degree, once in five years if 
they hold a master’s degree. 

It is the policy of the board of education not 
to employ married women, to terminate contracts 
with women teachers at the end of the semester 
in which they are married, and to terminate 
contracts at once with women teachers who 
marry in the summer between the closing of one 
school year and the opening of the next. 

Supt. Frank Jensen states that, in view of 
the fact that teachers are called upon to .teach 
in either the high school or the junior college, 
it is the policy of the board to demand, as far 
as possible, a master’s degree of candidates for 
positions. 

Teachers will be allowed 10 days’ pay during 
personal illness or illness or death in the im- 
mediate family. The allowance is cumulative 
for unused days up to 80 school days. A leave 
of absence will be granted without pay for 
needed rest, prolonged illness or advanced study, 
upon a vote of the board of education. 


BELOIT, WIS., ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 

A single salary schedule of the Beloit Public 
Schools provides that teachers of the same experi- 
ence, training, and efficiency shall receive the 
same basic salary at all levels, elementary, junior 
high school, or senior high school. The salaries of 
the high school principal, junior high school 
principals, supervisors, and special teachers shall 
not be based upon this schedule. 

A teacher without experience and with two 
years’ education will receive $1,450 and will ad- 
vance by annual increments to $1,975 after ten 
years’ experience in the school system. A teacher 
with three years’ education will start at a salary 
of $1,600 her first year of experience and will 
advance to $2,125 after ten years. A teacher with 
four years’ education will start at $1,725 during 
her first year of experience and after ten years 
will receive $2,450. A teacher with five years of 
education will begin with a salary of $1,975 and 
after ten years will advance by annual increments 
to $2,700. 

Exceptionally strong and successful teachers 
may be voted double annual increments upon 
the recommendation of their principal and the 
superintendent of schools. No increment shall 
be continued longer than one year except by spe- 
cial recommendation of the superintendent. Ex- 
ceptionally successful teachers who have the 
maximum salary provided in the schedule may 
be voted supermaximum salaries upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent. 


SALARY SCHEDULES ADOPTED AT 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


A new salary schedule has been adopted by 
the Bellingham, Wash., school district. Supt. C. 
Paine Shangle reports that the school board has 
accepted, with some modifications, the schedules 
proposed by a central salary committee. 

For a teacher who has two or three years of 
professional training beyond high school, the 
beginning salary is $1,800, rising to $2,520 after 
ten years. A teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
will receive $2,100 her first year of teaching and 
rise to $3,060 after 10 years of service. Teachers 
with five years’ training or a master’s degree 
will start at $2,400 and rise to $3,360 after ten 
years 

Teachers will be required to earn a minimum 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Holden Book Covers DO NOT [make 
Old books new— 


But they DO strengthen the bindings 


They DOlessen the danger of spreading 
infectious diseases 


' 
,; HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


(Concluded from page 78) 


of seven and a half quarter hours of schoolwork 
in each five-year period. Extension, research, 
technical work or travel may be substituted for 
this requirement on the approval of the school 
board. 

A master’s equivalent will be interpreted as 45 
hours of academic or professional credit beyond 
the B.A. degree. An additional $40 per year will 
be granted upon the completion of 15 hours of 
credit earned beyond a B.A. degree up to a 
total of 45 hours. 

The salary schedule of the administrative unit 
of the Bellingham schools will be based on the 
salary schedule effective for the teachers of the 
district. A head teacher will receive his salary 
as a teacher plus $300 for administration, like- 
wise a consultant will receive his salary as a 
teacher plus $300 for supervision, and _ unless 
otherwise provided, a beginning administrator will 
receive his salary as a teacher plus $600. An 
elementary school principal receives the salary of 
a teacher plus $600 and a junior high principal 
will receive his salary as a teacher, plus $800. 
One thousand two hundred dollars plus the 
regular salary will be paid to the high school 
principal. 

In any building or group of buildings com- 
prising an administrative unit, in addition to 
the amounts allowed above, the principal will 
receive $35 per teacher for each teacher under 
his supervision from the twelfth to the twenty- 
first inclusive, and $15 for each teacher beginning 
with the twenty-second and including all teachers 
over that number. 

A salary schedule for school custodians also 
has been adopted. A part-time worker, the first 
year of service will receive $1,380; a sweeper, 
$1,680; the head of a small school, $1,800; head 
of an intermediate school, $1,920; the head and 
engineer of a larger school, $2,040; supervisor, 
$2,700; assistant, $2,280. For each additional 
year of service a salary increase of $120 will 








be paid until individual salary maximums have 
been reached. 

Supt. Shangle has stated that the school board 
reserves the right to change the schedules or 
deviate from them in any case when it seems 
wise in the interest of the school district to do 
so. P 
CHAMPAIGN ADOPTS TEACHERS’ SALARY 

SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Champaign, IIL, 
on March 8 adopted a complete salary schedule 
for the purpose of obtaining well-prepared and 
competent teachers and of encouraging better 
teaching on the part of the present staff. 

Inexperienced applicants without degree will 
be accepted at $1,400 per year and will rise at 
the rate of $50 annually to $2,000 in the twelfth 
year. Inexperienced teachers holding a_bache- 
lor’s degree will begin at $1,600 and rise with 
increments of $75 annually to $2,700 in the fif- 
teenth year. Teachers with a master’s degree 
will begin at $1,800 and will rise to $2,900 in 
the fifteenth year. Teachers who are already 
members of the staff and experienced teachers 
entering for the first time will receive full credit 
for the first five years’ experience and one year’s 
credit for each two additional years up to a 
total of ten years for experience outside Cham- 
paign. 

The schedule requires professional study dur- 
ing each five-year period equivalent to six sem- 
ester hours of college credit. Nondegree teachers 
must earn six semester hours or its equivalent 
every three years in order to be eligible for the 
annual increases. The salary committee may ac- 
cept educational travel or related professional 
work as the equivalent of college credits. Upon 
earning a bachelor’s or master’s degree, teachers 
may be advanced to the higher salary group 
and receive an annual differential of $100. 

The board of education considers the schedule 
not as a contract, but as a policy to be followed 
as closely as economic conditions permit. 
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They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to ' 
handle public property with respect and care 


They DO prolong the lives of the books 1 to 3 
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Ten days of absence with full pay will be 
granted to teachers because of illness or death 
in the immediate family. Unused days will be 
accumulated up to a total of 25 days. 

Annual increments may be withheld from 
teachers who hold emergency certificates or who 
have passed the retirement age of 65. Should 
any teacher be adjudged unsatisfactory by the 
superintendent and the supervisor or principal 
in charge of his work, the annual increment may 
be withheld. It is provided, however, that 60 
days’ notice in advance of the annual contracts 
be given in written form and the teacher be 
granted a hearing before the board of education. 

The new schedule has been put into force 
without reducing the salaries of any teachers 
now receiving amounts in excess of its provi- 
sions. Teachers first entering the schools for the 
year 1946-47 will be paid according to the old 
salary schedule plus one third of the difference 
between that amount and the amount to which 
the new schedule would entitle them. The sched- 
ule will go fully into effect with the school year 
194849. 


SPRING VALLEY, ILL., TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

A new salary schedule has been adopted by 
the board of education of School District 202, 
Hall Township and Vocational School. College 
or university training which includes 10 semester 
hours of education and 5 semester hours of prac- 
tice teaching is considered a minimum of train- 
ing for appointment. All teachers enter the school 
system for a probationary period of two years 
and then may be employed on a continual service 
basis. 

A minimum of $1,750 will be paid to a 
teacher without experience whose training is 
equivalent to graduation from a four-year course 
in a North Central Association College. Fifty 
dollars will be added for each additional year 
of experience. Time spent in military service by 
an experienced teacher will count the same as 
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AN INDOOR AUTOMATIC 
- CLOTHES DRYER... 


Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, uniforms, 
etc.). Perfect for Home Economics classes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE ... Toss the clothes into a Hamilton 


Automatic Clothes Dryer 


snap on the switch! The patented 


tumbler action gently revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 


FAST ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 


18 pounds of wet clothes in 15 to 28 minutes . 


. ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, 
making it impossible to damage clothes. 


COMPACT .. . The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 


31% x27!” floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL 


DELIVERY ...SEND FOR 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Name 


School__ 





City 


teaching experience in the administration of the 
schedule 

Fifty dollars will be added to teachers’ salaries 
for each one fourth year of graduate training 
Teachers who hold master’s degrees will receive 
$12.50 additional per semester hour for summer 
graduate work and $7.50 for winter study until 
30 semester hours beyond master’s degree is 
reached 

One hundred dollars is the maximum increase 
granted in any one school year for both training 
and experience. The differential for men teachers 
on this schedule is $100. Teachers are expected 
to retire at the end of the school year when 
they reach 65 years of age 

Teachers are expected to continue their pro- 
fessional growth through acceptable lines of 
further study, work, or travel to be approved 
by the superintendent and the board. This ap 
plies to teachers who have not attained the max’- 
mum provided by the schedule but who hold the 
bachelor’s degree, as well as teachers who have 
reached the maximum salary level 

Not than four nor more than six credits 
will be allowed for a six-week summer session. 

Four hundred dollars will be added to all 
basic salaries for married men, and upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, and 
women teachers who maintain a home in which 
they support a dependent or dependents, may be 
placed on the same salary schedule as married 
men. 

To teachers entering the school system, 
credit may be granted for work experience, pro- 
vided such work experience has been gained in 
fields related to the area in which the teacher 
is to teach, such work must be approved by the 
superintendent and the board of education 


less 


CLEVELAND ADOPTS NEW SCHEDULE 
Several years ago the Cleveland school board 
endorsed the principle of the single salary sched- 
ule, based upon training and experience, without 
respect to the grade in which the teacher labored. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


ASB] 5-46 


Please send complete information on the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer to 


Position_____ 


Address. 


_State 


Zone 





However, the board never got around, until 
quite recently, to setting up a practical working 
plan on this basis. 

Two years ago the board granted cost-of-living 
raises of $200 to all teachers receiving not over 
$2,000 per year, and $150 to those receiving over 
$2,000. During the budget studies since January, 
1946, the board entertained various suggestions 
for the permanent settling of the salary question. 

Three salary schedules have been in effect in 
Cleveland for 25 years, with only slight vari- 
ations: the range in the elementary level was 
from $1,440 to $2,880; junior high, $1,485 to 
$3,240, and senior high, $1,500 to $3,600. 

By a unanimeus vote, the board has adopted 
the single salary schedule, effective September 1, 
1946, and in the meantime the cost-of-living 
increases continue until August 31, 1946. These 
increases are incorporated in the new schedule. 

The new schedule sets a minimum for all 
teachers of $1,800, which is $160 more than 
the old elementary minimum, $115 more in the 
junior high level, and $100 more in the senior 
high classification. 

The maximum of $3,750 is $7.20 above the 
present elementary level, $360 more in the junior 
high, and equal to the present senior high 
maximum. Thus the major benefits are in the 
elementary branch, with the idea of attracting 
more teachers to that division, and of holding 
those who are already employed, since they will 
now have an incentive to stay put, rather than 
to get out of that classification into junior or 
senior high teaching. According to Mrs. Norma 
Wulff, president of the Cleveland school board, 
the new schedule will increase the 
82 per cent of the teachers to the 
within two years. 

About 2550 teachers will benefit directly from 
the new arrangement, with some 600 remaining 
in status quo, all in the higher brackets. Accord- 
ing to statements made by leaders in the teach- 
ers’ organizations, the old schedules were deemed 
discriminatory and unfair by most of the teach- 


salaries of 
maximum 


HAMILTON 
Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 
Wisconsin 


ers in the lower brackets, and were considered 
responsible for much of the unrest and dis- 
content in recent years. 

The board estimates the additional costs of 
the increases at $100,000 from September to 


December of this year; $375,000 in 1947, and ulti- 
mately about $1,500,000 per annum. New sources 
of revenue will be sought to make up the 
difference. 

TEACHERS SALARIES 
®> Supt. A. G. Welch reports that Alvin, Tex., 


Independent School District has _ revised its 
salary schedule for classroom teachers, begin- 
ning with the 1946-47 school year. The base 


salary will be $1,800 for teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree. For outside experience $25 per year 
will be allowed up to a maximum of 10 years. 
Teachers in the service will receive an annual 
increment of $75 to a maximum of $2,550 for 
holders of the bachelor’s degree. Graduate work 
will be rewarded by an increase of $5 for each 
approved semester hour of work. The board of 
education is planning the extension of the school 
system to 14 grades. 

& District 131, Aurora, 
salaries of all employees 
Since January 1, 


Ill., has increased the 
from $100 to $150. 
1942, the employees of this 
district have been raised on an average of 40 
per cent. Greater proportionate increases have 
been given to elementary instructors, for the 
board of education is working toward the es- 
tablishment of a single salary schedule for all 
teachers. 

® Green Bay, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule to be made ef- 
fective in four steps, and to give every teacher 
and principal an increase of $50 to $75 for each 
semester during a period of two years. 

® The Madison, S. Dak., school board has 
adopted a salary schedule ranging from $1,200 
to $1,600 for nondegree holders; from $1,60 
to $2,000 for holders of a bachelor’s degre 

from $1,800 to $2,200 for master’s. Married m 

will be given $300 above the schedule. 
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Surface . . . IN EVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


% In thousands of Schools, Colleges, Universities, Public and Private 
Buildings Hillyard Products are doing a grand job of preserving and 
maintaining a high standard of cleanliness. Thru Hillyard methods 
maintenance costs are reduced and many hours saved in applica- 
tion and daily maintenance. 


se ——- --—- - 


Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products are manufac- 
tured to PROTECT the surface, BEAUTIFY and PROLONG the 
life of the floor . . . skilled chemists and inspectors maintain a system 
of checking during all manufacturing operations. Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineers supervise and inspect every step of 
the application of Hillyard materials to assure the very 
best results. 














ee 


% Behind the extra value and high quality of its prod- 
ucts Hillyard maintains a Nation-wide service of Main- 
tenance Engineers ready to help solve any floor, main- 
tenance or sanitation problem. Hillyard products are 
quickly available as we have distribution centers lo- 
cated throughout the Nation. 


% In every classification ... Floor Treatments, Seals, 
Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, Hillyard materials may be 
counted on to give Durability, Beauty and Economy. 


% Daily sweeping with a Hillyard Auto- 
matic Floor Brush moistened with Hil- 
Tone is easy and sanitary. Automatic wick 
picks up dust instead of distributing it 
throughout the room. 





H THE HILLYARD COMPANY : 


-. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 


370 Turk St. San Francisco, California 1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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in schools, (2) desirable characteristics, (3) com- 
position, (4) customary sizes, (5) recommended 
packaging, (6) special characteristics and manu- 


SCHOOL 


Encores are in order the way BRITEN- 
ALL steals the show. Grime ladened 
floors with dull, gloomy appearance 
brighten up at once... and stay attrac- 
tive long. One trial is the start of a con- 
tinuous performance of floor cleaning 
satisfaction. 


That’s because BRITEN-ALL does what 
other cleaners fail to do. BRITEN-ALL 
is a scientifically formulated liquid that 
cleans the pores in the floors—all floors. 
The penetrating action into the pores 
removes dirt and grime. . . does it quicker, 
easier and safer than any other method. 
Absolutely SAFE. BRITEN-ALL con- 
tains no grit or acid—nothing to injure 
the finest floors. More economical be- 
cause BRITEN-ALL is highly concen- 
trated—one drop does the work of many. 
Let us demonstrate what BRITEN-ALL 
can do for you. No obligation. 


VESTAL FLOOR SCRUBBING 
AND POLISHING MACHINE 


Scrubs and Polishes FASTER. Gives sparkling sani- 
tary cleanliness impossible to obtain by laborious 
hand work. Your own attendants can operate it per- 
fectly and safely the first time. Sturdy, rfectly 
balanced construction assures quietness and ease of 
operation. Vestal’s automatic handle switch assures 
safety from hazards. 


VE S TA L INC. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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mended standard forms of blanket policies to 


ASBO MEETING 


(Concluded from page 60) unexplained 


with modifications, will 


situations. 


The 
meet 
committee also 
that the Association’s fire insurance study, made 


include all forms of theft, embezzlement, robbery, 
losses, etc. 


policy, 
school 


recommended 



















facturing treatment, (7) suggested outline of a 
typical brief specification, (8) suggestions on 
simple testing for quantity, strength, size, color, 
etc. As a beginning the committee has prepared 
information sheets on various types of paper, 
water colors, brushes, crayons, and other common 
articles. The plan of the committee is to develop 
the sheets and to include the largest and most 
complicated types of articles. 

Dr. S. C. Joyner, who has for many years 
done a magnificent job in studying insurance 
problems for the Association, outlined at Pitts- 
burgh the main features of a study which the 
committee, headed by himself, has completed ‘on 
Fidelity Insurance. The committee has recom- 


many years ago, be reviewed and brought up to 
date. 

The convention considered the advisability of 
making a research study of the problems of 
school-building maintenance and operation and of 
setting up standards in this important field. 

The Association elected as its officers for 1946- 
47: president, Robert W. Shafer, business man- 
ager, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-president, C. Harvey 
R. Fuller, secretary of the school board, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; treasurer, Albert Austermuhl., 
secretary of the school board, Camden, N. J.; 
secretary, Harry Anderson, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
directors: Walter McLain, business manager, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, A. A. Knoll, business manager, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
®& The Rutland, Vt., school board has re-elected Dr. 
Weston C. HamMOonp as president and Mrs. Marion B. 
SMITH as secretary 
> Montpelier, Vt., has elected Dwicut L. Lone, chair- 
man 
> Rosert E. Porter, fer many years business manager 
of the Beloit, Wis., schools, has resigned. 
& Joun W. Gates, of Springfield, Mo., has been elected 
principal of the East High School, Aurora, IIl., to suc- 
ceed O. V. Walters. The latter has resigned to join his 
family in Tucson, Ariz. 
& GLENN G. GrirFitus who has been in the military 
service since August, 1942, has returned to his former 
position as principal of the Johnsonburg High School, 
Jermyn, Pa. 
® Wayne P. Hucues, Ep.D., has been named director 
of the School and College Division of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Hughes succeeds Dr. Kimball 
Wiles, who has joined the faculty of New York University 
as associate professor of education. 
® Harvey Muttinax principal of the Westwood ele- 
mentary school at Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
appointed head of the department of purchases and sup- 
plies of the city schools. 
& After serving for 49 years as president of the May- 
field, Ky., school board, A, J. Wess has resigned and has 
been succeeded in office by Cuester A. Byrn. Mr. Webb 
became the first president of the city board at its organiza- 
tion in 1898, and has been a strong influence in the 
upbuilding of the schools, the erection of new school- 
houses, and the expansion of the school services. He has 
presented diplomas to all graduates of the local high 
school since the first class was graduated in 1906. 
> The Pittsfield, Mass., school committee has appointed 
Miss Lauretta F. MArtTIN as acting supervisor of ele- 
mentary education 
®& G. Kerry Situ, formerly of West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Ga., has been appointed chief of the Informa- 
tion and Publications Section; Division of Central Services, 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Smith holds a B.A 
degree, magna cum laude from Emory University, an 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and an Ed.D. degree from the same institution. 
> E. B. Norton, formerly with the Alabama State 
Department of Education, has been appointed director 
of the Division of School Administration of the U. § 
Office of Education 
® Monroe MELTON, superintendent of schools at 
Normal, Ill., for the past twenty-one years, has an- 
nounced his retirement. During this long period the 
schools more than doubled in population and several 
building programs were developed. During the past 
year, a new school-bond issue was voted for additional 
elementary buildings, and approximately $45,000 worth 
of war-surplus equipment was secured for the expansion 
of the building trades and industry and agriculture 
departments. Also during the year the educational tax 
rate was increased above the normal maximum by 
reterendum. Mr. Melton will continue in the position 
until August 31, in order to be available for consultant 
service 
®& Wittis C. Hirsurn has accepted the superiatendency 
it Iowa Falls, Iowa, where he succeeds C. M. Bartrug 


SUPT. WILLIAM J. HAMILTON RETIRES 

Dr. William J. Hamilton, superintendent of schools 
at Oak Park, Ill., has announced his retirement on July 1, 
after the completion of 29 years of service in the 
schools. 

Dr. B. L. Smith, associate superintendent of schools 
at Alton, Ill., has been elected to succeed Dr. Hamilton 
and will take over the position on July 1. 


IOWA SCHOOL BOARD PRESIDENTS 

At the spring reorganization meetings the following 
members were elected to the presidencies: LAMBERT 
HorrMan at Carroll; O. A. Royce at Cherokee; H. 
CurrForD Harper re-elected at Sioux City; E. C. McCom 
at Mount Pleasant; Harry M. Nasstept at Davenport; 
A. F. BRENNAN at Marshalltown; Maurice BuRRELL re- 
elected at Estherville; Hucu J. Tamisea re-elected at 
Missouri Valley; Etmer Jounson at Oskaloosa; O. F 
Norp at Atlantic; Leo T. Grecory at Dubuque; Marion 
Greorce at Washington; H. M. Wasem re-elected at 
Fort Dodge; Pror. Wrmttam G. Murray re-elected at 
Ames; Dr. Grorce M. Crass at Mason City; Arto M. 
Ernst at Fort Madison; Dr. Wattace H. Loncwortu 
at Boone: Dr. Greratp W. LoerKE at “ttumwa; E. A 
HARRIMAN at Corydon; CHarites S. McKinstry re-elected 
at Waterloo; A. E. Rasmussen re-elected at Garner; 
FRANK LATTEN at Moravia; G. L, Norman at Keokuk; 
E. L. Hurscn re-elected at Burlington; Arcuarp J. 
GANUN re-elected at Sheffield; Crype Cavitr at Council 
Bluffs; Wrttarp Rosrnson at Marshalltown; H. E 
Raun at Storm Lake; Roy A. HENDERSON at Belmond 
Paut L. Mittnone at Clarinda; Nic CuHristeENsEN at 
Sibley; T. H. ScHoenjJAHN re-elected at Mapleton; 
GorDON STRAYER re-elected at Hudson; Paut McDaner 
at Mystic; W. R. Hences re-elected at Hedrick 
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Counseling with Returned Servicemen 

By Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen. Cloth, 159 pp 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

The authors of this small book believe that a great 
many returning servicemen are fac'ng real problems ol 
adjustment; that the number of trained 
ounselors is insufficient; and that one solution is through 
training new counselors to use the client-centered or 
ondirective approach to counseling 

The essentials of this approach are briefly but clearly 
outlined in Chapter I. Counseling is a way of helping an 
individual to help himself, “The function of the counselor 
is to make it possible for the client to gain emotional 
release in relation to his problems and, as a consequence 
to think more clearly and more deeply about himself 
and his situation.’ The counselor should “provide an 
atmosphere’ in which the client sees himself more 
clearly and accepts his attitudes more fully. The client 
through this procedure, not only improves his adjustment, 
but experiences psychological growth which helps him to 
meet new situations which may arise. The main part of 
the book is given over to principles and procedures for 
using this client-centered technique 

The book is well written. The devices for helping a 
ounselor to practice the recommended techniques are 


adequately 


well chosen. There is no doubt about the therapeutic effects 
f allowing a client to 

favorable environment 
Some counselors may 


mirror’ his attitudes in a 
question the wisdom of not 
giving a client some positive assistance in the choosing 
of goals and standards. Others may question the wisdom 
of using permanently a method which is recommended 
partially because the demand for really trained counselors 
exceeds the available supply 

Whatever his viewpoint on counseling, an_ individual 
nterested in the adjustment of veterans should read this 
book. In fact, no counselor should disregard the claims 
being made for the nondirective approach until he has 
analyzed the basic assumptions and procedures which are 
discussed and exemplified by Rogers and Wallen in this 
book, and by Rogers in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
FR s 


Business Administration 

By W. H. Conant. Cloth, vi 339 pp., $ 
lishing Co., New York, N. ¥ 

rhis text discusses in rather simple, brief form: (1) 
the general principles underlying business organization and 


Gregg Pub 


business management, (2) the qualities of the various 
general types of business executives and their specific 
functions, and (3) the general lines of business and the 
common approach for analyzing the opportunities for 
the success of a projected business enterprise 

The writer who has been a successful management con 
sultant has a fine grasp of the practical aspects of the 
major functions of the several departments of a business 
ind of the heads of these departments. His descriptions 
ind recommendations for ‘doing the job’’ reflect wide 
ontacts with successful business enterprises. The opening 


hapters defining management, its genes's, and its prin 
ples are somewhat confused and more superlative than 
need be in their defense of management as the most 


mportant and beneficial of all human callings. The 


book lacks a very badly needed index 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Employee Organizations in the Public Service 

Winston Paul. et al. Paper, 32 
Service League, New York, N. ¥ 

This committee report on the relations of civil service 
employees and their employers the city and county 
administrations, school boards, et discusses particularly 
the new problems raised by unionization of public servants 
It holds that binding contracts cannot be made by public 
agencies and their staff unions: the problem of strikes is 
similarly handled with the statement that these cannot be 
condoned 


pp. National Civil 


Surplus Reporter 

The Consumer Goods Division. Published by the War 
Assets Administration, Washington, D. C 

The Consumer Goods Division, Surplus Reporter, lists 
large quantities of hardware, paper products, office sup 
plies, furniture, office machines; plumbing, heating, ven 
tilating, and electrical materials: motor vehicles, etc 
School authorities should obtain the Reporter by getting 
in touch with the nearest regional office 


State Plans for Financing Pupil Transportation 

3y Timon Covert. Paper, 52 pp., 15 cents. Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington 25, D. C 

A report defining the various situations wherein pupil 
transportation at public expense is provided in the dif- 
ferent states, and explaining the legal provisions for meet- 
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READY FOR NEXT SEMESTER’S USE 


You can be certain of the latest and finest of Sound Distribution facilities — 
to take advantage of modern teaching and program techniques — with a 


Custom-Built WESTERN System. 


The Senior Model B illustrated, designed to exacting school specifications 
by experienced WESTERN engineers, embodies all the important new de- 


velopments in sound engineering. 
desk-type cabinet you'll have: 


In its beautiful walnut-grained, all steel 


Custom-built FM and AM radio tuner — built-in dual speed electric 
phonograph handling up to 16’ records — 10’ monitor speaker — separate 
talk-back amplifier and speaker — automatic volume control — fingertip 
classroom controls for up to 50 rooms — and many other features. Complete, 
compact, with power output up to 100 watts, measures only 48” wide, 


39” high, 161/," deep. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


All sizes of WESTERN’S new 
1946 Portable Sound Equip- 
ment, including Recorders, Rec- 
ord-player combinations, and 
public address systems. Write 
for literature and name of your 
F nearest WESTERN School 
4 Distributor. 
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ing the expense of the service. It outlines the procedure 
and explains the legal provisions for paying pupil trans 
portation by the state and evaluates state provisions for 
financing transportation 


Progress Report of Great Neck School District, 

Great Neck, N. Y. 

Paper, 20 pp. Published by the board of education at 
Great Neck, N. ¥ 

Contains a report enumerating the changes anticipated 
in the district in the years that lie ahead, particularly 
growth in population, number of children in the district 
school buildings, increases in child-youth population, child 
expectancy, and estimated number of children in public 
schools by ages and grades 


Statutory Provisions for Statewide Retirement 
Systems 
Prepared by Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Paper, 55 pp. National Educa- 


Washington, D. ¢ 


tion Association 





Write for detoils TODAY—or 


ask your School Distributor. 


WESTERN souno ans 


ELECTRIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
WUtlwaukee, Wisconsin 








This summary of present teachers’ retirement legislation 
outlines (1) financing plans, (2) eligibility requirements 
(3) benefits to members, (4) administrative details. A 
discussion of the influence of the federal security act on 
state retirement laws is appended 


Drinking Water Standards, 1946 
In Public Health Reports, Vol. 61, No. 11, March 15, 
1946. Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C 
These standards adopted by the U. S. Public Health 
Service relate to (1) source and protection, (2) bac- 
teriological quality, (3) physical and chemical characteris 
tics, Details of sampling and testing are given 


Salaries of School Clerical Employees, 1944-1945 

Prepared by A.A.S.A. and Research Division, N.E.A 
Paper, 42 pp., 50 cents. National Education Association 
Washington 6, D. C 

This summary made during the 1944-45 school year 
includes the average salaries paid clerical workers in 156 
city systems. Detailed tabulations for successive years 
from 1938-39 to 1944-45 allow for the study of increases 


SCHOOL 


FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Send for your free copy to in- 
sure outstanding convenience, 
utility and economy in your 
High School aad Junior Col- 
lege Laboratory Equipment. 


94 PAGES 
SIZE 9" x II" 


Illustrated with hundreds of 
detail sketches and floor plans. 


® Contains page after page of floor plans showing top- 
efficiency laboratory layouts for High Schools and 


Junior Colleges. 


® Shows full line of Kewaunee ‘“‘Cut-Cost’”’ units with 


dimensions and specifications. 


® Gives you quickly the benefit of Kewaunee’s more 
than 40 years’ experience and extensive research by 
Dr. Clarence W. Greene, head of Kewaunee’s Edu- 


cational Research Department. 
Write for your free copy today! 


Address: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 
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Business Opportunity 


We seek an enterprising principal or school superin- 
tendent, who desires to enter the business world in a 
capacity in which he may capitalize upon his back- 


ground and experience. We offer an advantageous 
situation in a dignified business closely allied to 
education. Possible earnings for the first year should 
range from $4,000 to $5,000, with the probability of 
rapid advancement to management of a branch office, 
and earnings from $7,000 to $10.000. 

Qualifications: Age 28 to 38, at least 5 years suc- 
cessful school experience, a good reputation, pleasing 
personality, the ability to meet the public, and a 
genuine desire to work and grow with us. Sales experi- 
ence is desirable, but not essential if the applicant 
has a sales personality. 

The man selected need not jeopardize his school 
position. He can test his ability and liking for our 
business during the summer months, when he should 
be able to earn from $500 to $1,000, depending upon 
his efforts and the length of his vacation. In August, 
if he has made good and wants to join us permanently, 
a contract will be awaiting him. 

Write for personal interview, enclosing recent 
snapshot, and giving complete information about 
yourself. Be sure to state age, nationality, education, 
school experience, sales or business experience, and 


the date on which you will be available. Your reply 
will be kept in strictest confidence, and a personal 


interview arranged as soon as possible. 


C. E. Snell, Vice President 
F.E.-COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan . . . Representatives in Principal Cities 


GIVING THE SCHOOL A VOICE 


(Concluded from page 58) 


The P.T.A. membership drive was short- 
ened from three weeks to one this year, and 
in addition to improvement in organization, 
the radio program was used to advertise it. 
As a result, nearly twice as many new mem- 
bers joined this fall as did in 1944 

Several new school projects are coming up 
They all require community co-operation. In 
every case, radio will be used to advertise 
them. The administration feels that no other 
medium can do the job as well. From now on, 
the public is “in on” the school and no longer 
can ignorance be pleaded as a cause for in- 
. difference. 


ALFRED A. BENESCH 


(Concluded from page 57) 


Until he submitted to an operation some 
years ago, Mr. Benesch was an enthusiatic 
fisherman and flycaster of skill. He smoked 
a pipe for forty years and then gave it up 
overnight “because my doctor told me it was 
doing me no good.” He likes walking, poetry, 
and travel. 

“The law,” he once said, speaking of his 
profession, “has never been more than an 
avocation with me. My friends asked me why 
I devote so much of my time to these — 
what seem to them — extracurricular activi- 
ties, and I tell them they are my hobbies. 

“I say to them: ‘You like poker or golf 
or something else. I like people who are not 
as well off as I.’” 

Mr. Benesch was born in Cleveland, March 
7, 1878. He was graduated from Central High 
School in 1896. He received a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1' ind aster’s degree in 


1901, both from Harvard University. He was 
awarded a law degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1903. He was graduated from 
Harvard magna cum laude. 

Mr. Benesch and his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Newman Benesch, live at 1397 East Boulevard 
in Cleveland. — George J. Barmann. 


AN EDUCATIONAL USE TAX 


(Concluded from page 51) 

charge per employee, to be placed upon the 
employer by dividing the number of employed 
persons into the added sum needed to step up 
the educational process that is required to 
upgrade the technical skills and cultural appe- 
tites not only of youth in the grammar and 
high schools but for adult training for those 
already beyond the usual compulsory school 
age. 

For example, in my state of Virginia we 
require 18 million dollars to meet our added 
needs. We are employing 900,000 people in 
the state. A per capita educational use tax of 
$20 per employee would bring in the needed 
18 million dollars. 

In another state there might be a need for 
30 million dollars with 1,000,000 people em- 
ployed. There the tax would be $30; while in 
still another state it might be only $5 or $10 
per employee. 

I am not here trying to refine or define the 
detail of this proposed educational use tax. I 
am trying to establish and fix responsibility 
first as to who is the greatest present bene- 
ficiary of the educational process as we have 
it now, and who promises to be the ever 
increasing beneficiary of added funds spent to 
upgrade and to increase the power of the 
people to produce and to earn and to consume. 





If once we can get agreement from business 
that it is the greatest beneficiary, and business 
itself will set out voluntarily to make this 
investment for its own welfare, then business 
will have established a new concept in respon- 
sibility for the rising well-being of our people. 


a — 


JANITORS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 17-21. Eighth Annual Short Course for School 
Building Service Employees, at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. H. H. Linn, 
professor of education, will be in charge. 

June 24-28. The Division of Public Service Train- 
ing, State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
will conduct a five-day workshop for school custodians. 
Coston C. Crouse, director of public service training. 

June 19-21. Custodian short course at Ames High 
School. Engineering Extension Service College, Ames, 
Iowa. Tommy Thompson, guest instructor. 

July 9-11. Course for janitors and school engineers, 
Michigan State College, under the direction of Ralph 
Tenny, director of short courses. 

Aug. 19-23. Janitorial School in the 
Quarter, University of Washington, Seattle, 
L. O. (Tommy) Thompson, Los Angeles, 
Tuition, $8. 


associate 


Summer 
Wash. 
in charge. 


SCHOOL BUILDING STOPPED 


An order of the Civilian Production Agency 
places school building construction in a second- 
ary position for 1946 and prohibits all new con- 
struction, repair, or alteration jobs costing less 
than $1,000. At the same time the Federal Works 
Agency has issued a complaint that local school 
authorities, with state and local authorities, are 
falling behind in their planning of new school- 
houses. Rural areas especially have shown no 
recent interest in asking for federal planning 
loans. 

WAR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


School authorities who are seeking war sur- 
plus materials at Army Service Commands will 
find a representative of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation to help them obtain certification for their 
requests 
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50 YEARS 
OF FURNITURE EXPERIENCE 


; Pmt LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS, 
Pests. : LIBRARY, AND VOCATIONAL 


THE BLACKBOARD «4 fone yYscting sloted sur, 
THAT OUT-LASTS | scr” edhere tthe. surfoce 
MANY SCHOOLHOUSE WALLS beara: sre cosily Cleaned 


: Chalk makes clean-cut 
SLATEROCK BLACKBOARD has a gyp-  casy-to-cee marks on the 
sum-rock base that never y ively * Slaterock writing surface. 
is as permanent and lasting as any material The gypsum core is firmly 
that goes into a schoolroom wall. It is compressed to insure 
surfaced with mineral and color pigments strength. It does not disinte- 
and carborundum, blended into permanent, grate ; 
uniform color and finish. - : 

- ;, Gar eet edge gives ’ 
No other blackboard, regardless of how added strength and pre- School boards throughout the country recognize the ad- 

is made or what it costs, provides a bet- vents damage in handling . . ° 
7 or erases cleaner than and erecting. vantages of doing business with Peterson whenever lab- 
oratory, library, home economics or vocational furniture is 


Make New installati lac f ws B-C : 
blackboard permanency = pa! Qa CATALOG required. Peterson’s background of more than half a century 
tienes 0 | thousands of of experience is an asset upon which many a school has de- 


school equip 


ment, supply pended for maximum satisfaction and economy. The Services 


items and 


steaching and Advice of our experts is at your command without obliga- 
ateriais . . 
tion or cost. Call upon us at any time. 


a a 

Write today for samples and prices of Slate- “ 

rock, giving your installation requirements. : ; 
' 7 


n 
n 
1 

” 


~ ee 
B : 
ae AMeCHtet «LEONARD PETERSON & CO, Inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, U.S. A. 


FILING AND Sun Ray's Radial 
STORAGE CABINETS Strands Work Faster! 


ng 


Over 30 Years 
of Satisfactory 
Service 





Dry, brittle film, full of dust, 
dirt, oil and grime, soon loses 
its clarity and film life. Perma- 
nent protection in NEUMADE 
SAFE ALL METAL Storage Cabi- 
nets, is your assurance of a 
proper performance today, to- 


morrow, and years to come. 


Film Cleaning Reels—Cans 
Machines Assemblies 
° . 
Rewinds Shipping and 
Splicers Handling Aids 


Write for Illus- 
strated Litera- 


cure THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee! Wool Products ASBJ-56 


London, Ohio 
Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 


Over 50 models 


from which to } “Canadian Distribu- Name 
choose. | tors BENOGRAPH, 


MONTREAL” 


Institution 
Address 


PRODUCTS CORP. City & State ne 


427 WEST 42°STREET NEW YORK N.Y 





SCHOOL 


ew Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE FLOORS 


Mosaic tile, stair and floor tile, terrazzo and 
cement fioors of Alundum Aggregate, a ceramic 
abrasive for monolithic or precast terrazzo is 
furnished in seven colors to produce interesting 
color effects. It has a wide field of application 
in scheols and institutions generally. Alundum 
Aggregate is in reality particles of aluminum 
oxide abrasive (AL2Og) ceramically bonded. In 
its manufacture, the mineral bauxite is fused in 
an electric furnace at about 3700 degrees Faht 
enheit to vield the hard, tough aluminum oxide 
abrasive known by the Norton trade-mark 
“ Alundum.’ 

Norton Co., Worcester 6, Mass 

For brief reference use ASBJ—510. 


REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


A complete safety school bus, incorporating the 
newest uniform safety standards of all the states, 
and engineered as one complete body-and-chassis 
unit, has been designed by Reo Motors for im 
mediate production, and will be introduced to 
educators this spring. The first pilot models of 
this safety vehicle for pupil transportation will 
be employed as a demonstrator fleet for inspec 
tion by local 
been advised 


school boards, Reo dealers have 


Reo School Bus 


All of the new 


safety specifications adopted 
this year by 


many additional states are equaled 
or exceeded in this new safety bus. Features in 
clude latest change in size and location of the 
gasoline tank; addition of stanchions and guard 
rail near the entrance steps; provision to prevent 
children from extending arms or head outside; 
stronger body construction and _ safety glass 
throughout; special emergency exit door that is 
extra high and wide, and other special 
lactors 

Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich 

For brief reference use ASBJ—511. 


Salety 


PROLONG LIFE OF HOME MOVIES 

Prolonging the life of home movie makers’ 
pictures has been a concern of movie equipment 
manufacturers. Developed film has long been pro 
tected by chemical processes, but these alone are 
not enough if the projector subjects the film to 
excessive wear as it is carried through the ma- 
chine. Quick, effortless film threading is of no 
ilue if, in the process, the film is scratched 
or punctured. Answer to these problems seems 
to be contained in a motion picture projector 
loating film” features. The projector is 
equipped with sprockets and rollers that do not 
permit the picture area or sound track of the 
film to touch any stationary metal parts as it 
passes through the machine. Thus, scratching of 
the emulsion is eliminated, providing longer 
clarity of pictures. This has been accomplished 
by placing on t sprockets, rollers, gate shoe, 
and guides, a thin ridge which is the only metal 
that contacts the film. This ridge is so located 


with 


that it touches the film near the perforations, 
outside the picture area. The shuttle teeth, trans 
porting the film past the aperture, move in a 
rectangular path. This straight in, straight down, 
straight out, action prevents the teeth from 
“sawing the film perforations.” When correctly 
threaded on the sprockets, the guard positively 
prevents the film from coming off. 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—512. 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL BUSES GIVE 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE 

“Your New Scuoor Bus,” a 12-page booklet 
is a valuable aid for anyone charged with the 
operation and maintenance of a school bus. It 
lists in convenient form instructions for care of 
the body, seats, floor, and chassis of the school 
bus, and also covers miscellaneous problems such 
as proper preparation for summer storage. Spot 
illustrations emphasize the more important points 
covered. Requests for any number of copies free 
will be honored. 

The Safety Research Division, Superior Coach 
Corp., Lima, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—513. 


LIGHT AS IT SHOULD BE 

Too often in the lighting business the main 
idea has been to design and make a fixture. 
Then after the fixture was made, the maker would 
start to find suitable places where it could be 
used. Wakefield has believed that the lighting 
industry has made progress in the quality of 
illumination in the past decade only to ignore 
proved brightness principles in utilizing fluores 
cent lamps for illumination of seeing tasks. Its 
engineering department has taken time to study 
the elements involved in the artificial lighting 
of special This study was restricted to 
general offices, drafting rooms, and schools. The 
goal is over-all glareless lighting results, including 
minimum maintenance cost and maximum use. 
Schools and drafting rooms have much the same 
requirements as much detail work is done in 
each. Intensity of illumination, minimum reflected 
glare, minimum direct glare, and absence of 
shadow call for special lighting sources. 

A new type of lighting equipment meets the 


areas. 


Wakefield “Star” Fixture 


requirements. Wakefield “Star” hangs the sky in 
school or drafting room. The new “star” fluores- 
cent indirect lighting unit provides evenly distri- 
buted light with no deep shadows or sharp 
contrasts and with complete lack of glare. The 
“star” utilizes two 40-watt fluorescent lamps 
accessible from the top of the reflector, which 
slides easily in and out of the case without 
disassembly. 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermillion, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—514. 


ALLIED 1946 BUYING GUIDE 
The release of a new 1946 Buying Radio Guide 
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containing a comprehensive listing of radio and 
electronic parts and equipment for classroom, 
laboratory, and shop has been announced. Special 
emphasis has been placed on the selection of 
books, materials, training kits, and equipment 
required by schools and educational institutions 
in the conduct of radio and electronics training 
activities. Over 10,000 units and parts are listed 
and completely indexed. 

Allied Radio Corp., 833 W 
Chicago 7, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—515. 


Jackson Blvd., 


NEW CATALOG OF U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 

What is believed to be the largest single col- 
lection of educational and teaching films now 
available to schools and industries is described in 
a new catalog which contains a complete list of 
U. S. Government 16mm. sound films and 35mm. 
film strips, totaling 1158. The list includes 466 
motion pictures and 432 film strips of the United 
States Office of Education, and training films 
and other types of educational films produced 
by the navy, War Department, Department of 
Agriculture, and U. S. Public Health Service. The 
library of films shows the completed production 
program of the Department of Visual Aids, 
United States Office of Education, and is the 
result of the co-operative efforts of many in 
dividuals. Twenty-three visual and technical spe 
cialists planned and supervised the productions 
which were made by 36 motion picture com 
panies 

Castle Films, Inc., 
York 20, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—516. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 

The addition of four new foreign languages 
into which Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
being translated has been announced. Britannica 
films will soon be available in Dutch, Norwegian, 
Greek, and Czech, in addition to seven other 
languages into which many of the film publica 
tions previously had been translated. The addition 
of four more languages indicates clearly the 
world-wide scope of classroom films and the 
strides they are taking in visual education all over 
the world 

Until now many Encyclopaedia Britannica films 
have been available in English, Spanish, Portu 
guese, French, Afrikaans, Chinese, Turkish, and 
Arabic. Of more than 250 sound films in the 
company’s library available to schools the world 
over, over 100 are available in a second language 
besides English. The new translation program 
will add 211 new foreign language films to the 
stock. The additional translations are not confined 
to the four new languages, but many films 
hitherto not available in some of the origina’ 
seven will now be prepared in those languages 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is extending its 
program to provide students with more visua! 
education material in as many different fields of 
study as is possible 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 N 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—517. 


RADIO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


A program for standardizing radio and sound 
amplifying equipment in the public schools has 
been approved by a joint committee of radio 
manufacturers and educators, it is announced 
by the Radio Manufacturers Association. Plans 
now in the hands of the RMA engineering and 
sound system sections for final drafting call for 
the establishment of minimum standards for 
school radio and sound facilities to protect the 
institutions from inadequate equipment and to 
permit free exchange of radio educational ma 
terial. 

Tentative specifications for the school radio 
equipment were drawn and approved at a recent 
meeting in Cleveland of the RMA School Equip- 
ment Committee and representatives of the 
National Education Association, the Association 
for Education by Radio, and the U. S. Office of 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


Wacker 
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Education. The specifications cover five classi- 
fications of equipment: (1) central program dis- 
tribution systems, (2) classroom receiving sets, 
(3) portable transcription players, (4) speech 
input units, and (5) recorders. 

The purpose of minimum standards for school 
radio facilities is to provide a guide for teachers, 
supervisors, school administrators, and purchasing 
agents in the selection and purchase of sound 
equipment, and to protect them from: (1) in- 
ferior equipment; (2) purchase of equipment not 
designed to meet the kinds of instructional ap- 
plications in which schools are interested; (3) 
difficulties which arise from attempting to use 
equipment for applications other than those for 
which it was intended 


SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior ha’ es- 
tablished six research scholarships (three for 
$1,500, and three for $500) for graduate study 
at the University of Chicago for 1946-47. The 
scholarships will be filled by persons interested 
in the general field of children’s literature and 
able to conduct research leading to the improve- 
ment of children’s encyclopedias. For further 
information write before June 15, 1946. 
Miss Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


PATENT RIGHTS WAIVED ON BUS CONSTRUCTION 


In the interest of the health and safety of 
American school children, two manufacturers of 
bus equipment have waived patent rights on two 
devices. Announcement of the patent waivers is 
made by Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Cyr 
is chairman of the National Conference on School 
Bus Standards, which has adopted the devices 
as standard for American school buses. 

Dr. Cyr praises the manufacturers, stating, 
“It is a tribute to American business that both 
manufacturers turned over their exclusive rights, 
under the standard adopted, to the public schools 
Although the national standard adopted 
ventilation gave Evans Products Company 
Detroit exclusive right, the company has volun 
tarily waived all royalties on its patents when 
used in school buses. In the case of the stop-arm 
adopted, Earl M. Hicks and the Hicks Body 
Company of Lebanon, Ind., are transferring all 
patent and manufacturing rights to the National 
Education Association. Thus, any manufacture 
of school buses has full use of this patent with 
out cost.” 


lor 
ol 


ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


An illustrated brochure outlining the services 
performed by the company and providing per 
sonnel data on the staff members has just been 
issued by Associated Engineers, Inc., manage 
ment consultants. Copies will be supplied on 
inquiry to the company at 230 E. Berry Street, 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind 


LUMINALL PAINT AWARD 

The North Texas State Teachers College at 
Denton has been awarded a $1,000 scholarship 
to assist the institution in conducting a summer 
workshop designed to create more healthful 
schoolrooms. 

The college, in co-operation with the 
State Department of Health and the Texas 
Inter-Professional Commission on Child Devel 
opment, has won wide recognition as an experi- 
mental center for new techniques in classroom 
arrangements, such as those which make the best 
use of natural daylight. Teachers and school 
officials who attend the summer workshop, will 
learn the new techniques by actually working 
with glass, seats, and paint to obtain firsthand 
understanding of the problems involved. The 
scholarship was paid for by the Luminall Paint 
Division of the National Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Texas 
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Iie a day—Wece safety a tw goer Man 


and for their protec 


The protection of children is a trust that necessi- 
tates the utmost caution in the selection of auto- 
motive equipment. The superiority of Air for bus the best 
braking is well recognized by all the major bus — 


operators. In buying new equipment Bendix- 

Westinghouse Air Brakes assure you of the ultimate i 
in safety. It is also very easy and inexpensive to brake iS 
modernize old equipment by the addition of Air 

Brakes. Without obligation, the Bendix-Westing- 

house distributor in your locality will give you all 

the necessary facts and figures on providing peak 

protection for your children. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Zs 
Beacdixffeotinghouse WORLD STANDARD 


OF SAFETY 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 





